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s, HAVE MADEUP 
za) my mind that the 
strawberry tales of 
profit as they regu- 
larly and annually 
appear in type 
have started more 
amateur fruit far- 


THIS IS TOO GREAT A RISK 





to take on a large scale—it is simply not 
wise to take it, and therefore nobody 
around here does take it; there area 
4 thousand beds in this country, however, 
but none of them are large ones. 

But a little garden bed of fine straw- 
berries is a good thing to have—it is a 


- mers into being happy planting for any farmer, though 
‘han all other causes of creation com- | ; : 7 areas ee 
aaa hat | f indus Ty} it does call for a great deal of vigilance 
mned in that line Of industry. '€ | on his part in the matter of killing weeds 


‘ber declaration of John Doe that he 


s sige and grasses. I do not know why it is 
as raised so many pounds of fruit from 


that a strawberry bed is the most power- 


email an area of — for which 7 ful promoter of an unwelcome crop of 
as pocketed so Many do aS — ‘| self-sowed clover, grass, and weeds that 

Mimulate any OBC WHO DSS & FCW can be devised—a crop which, if not 
ards of spare garden ground up to 


jerked out by the roots and cut with a 
hoe several times over and over again 
every season, will in turn choke your 


cres, and in good season the attempt to 
rolit immensely from a_ strawberry 
atch is regularly made as the years go 
v\. 
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A CALIFORNIA STORY, 


I am impelled to this writing by a 
ecent narration that falls under my eye 
fa certain man in California, who tells 
3, with entire truth, that he has suc- 
eeded last season in raising 40 bushels 
f fine strawberries upon a piece of 
round only 40 feet square; that he 

w intends to plant out a patch 4,000 
et square and reap a golden harvest 
u the same increased proportion. He 
vill sueceed in planting the increased 
rea of ground, but he never will reap 

hopes to reap; indeed, he is more 
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ly to 

















ike be bankrupted than to make 
I can make this prediction with some ea ; 
‘ight. I, too, was fired, years ago, berries into certain death, and leave a 
vy jst such a strawberry tale and | fine sod for their monument. 
| planted in 188081 four| Since the strawberry is the first fruit 
! the best assorted strawberry | that ripens after a long spell of cold and 
leave them the best that this | Wintry weather in these temperate States 
trawberry in the way | of the Union and Canada, it possesses a 
t re, and the net result of |}Charm and importance greater than 
trict attention to them was | given to any other one of our small | 
careely tf fit of $160! [| fruits, and it is therefore on this account | 
d i from the field and grow | a common remark, and equally thought- 
hem 1 nly as T want them for my | less, for one to say that no fruit tastes as 
able aid my friends well as the strawberry or is as much de- | 
WHAT, THEN \RE THE REASON sired. s ° ° si i 
» ARE THE REASONS Growing wild in profusion all over the 
for this vast difference Temperate Zone and up into the lower 
n the t which you can make out of Arctic, the strawberry has always been a 
d of good strawberries as com- prime favorite of prehistoric and primeval 
wed with that you eannot make out of | ™@- The early berries gathered then | 
ree be In my experience I found | 88 they grew independent of man’s con- 
‘tors working against me— | trol or planting were as eagerly antici- | 
| climate at the hour of ripen- pated by savage humanity as their civil- 
in J ized descendants look for the first ripen- | 
\ carden bed of assorted straw- ing of the choice varieties now known to 
= is easily kept clean by giv- ‘ 
nuon at frequent intervals 
Ne growing season, The same 
ution given to a bed of four or five 
se deny ealls for the steady and 
as ' work of at least two good 
‘ months of the year; it calls 
7 ‘ loree of pickers in June, 
a three weeks, they run back 
oe 201 rd over this pateh, and many 
ckers destroy more as they 
“n they earn for you. They 
«back, leg, and hand weary, 
q ; “O Oppressed squat upon 
“4 Gown the vines in a ruin- 
- ver, spoiling all the future pick- 
- r them, 
:. | tae to this drawback the great 
chs, sy {BS Me set in hot and dry just 
fe _ » © berries begin to ripen (it 
so here early in June, and 
dies lg enough to spoil your entire A. WILD STRAWBERRY. 
was ry Just to the reverse, it as often B. SHARPLESS SEEDLING. 
neds ye t, rains often day after day, : 
¢ J... rough the ripening weeks the gardener. But since they come so 
on then you have a total failure | early in the year, and are so difficult to 
‘ Up on your books when the | preserve—they cannot be dried—the 
. oa strawberries that so delighted the palates 
“overcome the difficulty of | of our primitive ancestry were never 
Keeping down weeds and | seriously cultivated or gathered by them 
1 | & large acreage of strawberries, as a means of living, and they never 
‘ed Twas not ealled upon to face | figured in the assets of any aboriginal 
~<'Telhes of dry and wet weather | settlement as of real economic worth to 
* Vertes are ripenin,; but these | Savage man, 
Mahe ei I cannot take and grow Cathe ‘ 
\i¥berries for profit on a large scale. THE CULTIVATED BERRY. 
he J... teh over the succession of | Far different is it with the strawberry 
tk le “pening months during the | now, since the pent-up city operatives 
eis leads me to believe that my | give this tender fruit the loudest and 
tray) ae - rainy month for my | best sustained call that goes out to any 
Bevery 4) ie pen in occurs only once | one of the small fruits known to our 
. a cultivation at the present day. Most 





everyone in the suburbs of a city in 
these United States and Canada (barring 
the extreme South) has or has had a 
strawberry patch of more or less account, 
as it was attended to or not. 
it is safe to say that everyone has made 
the attempt to grow a bed; whether 
success has followed or not, is another 
statement. 


in advising no man to plant more than 





NARROW ROW AND HILL SYSTEMS. 


At least, 


Without going into details, I feel safe 


half an acre of strawberry plants at any 
one season ; these plants will be in incir 
prime and best bearing nextseason ; with 
great care they can be kept clean, on 
new ground, for bearing a good crop 
the third season after planting. Beyond 
this period, the bed—a running bed— 
cannot be successfully grown; it must 
be plowed up and replanted. Therefore 
it is necessary, if you desire to keep up 
an even interest in growing strawberries | 
for market, to plant out a new bed—a 
half acre bed—every Spring, and that | 
means the care and cultivation of an | 
acre and a half of land every year after | 
the third season of to having the full | 
produce of a half acre patch in the | 
market. 

This is a point which escapes the | 
amateur’s calculations when he figures | 
on the profits to start with, and which 
brings him to a sorry reckoning very | 
often after he has planned it all out on 
paper. It is sure to bring him to a stand- 
still if he does not have an unbroken 
succession of favorable seasons for the 
wintering and ripening of his plants 
and berries. 

I should select, when the question of | 
selecting my ground for a good straw- 
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berry patch came up, a piece ot ground 
which was new ground—i. e., has never 
been cropped to speak of, naturally good, | 
dry, gravelly loam or clay; it should be 
free from any wash or overflow during 
heavy rains, and if on any side tall trees 
stand, keep the plants free from their | 
shade; this ground should be plowed in 
the Spring just before planting, say, be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of May in this | 
latitude and locality, and harrowed ; 
plow deep, an eight-inch furrow the 
shallowest—better 10 inches if the top 
soil is deep enough. 


GETTING PLANTS. 

You then turn either to your neigh- 
bors or to a nurseryman for plants; 
generally you can do better by getting 
the plants from a neighbor; he will let 


you dig the outlying runners between | 
| his rows for a very much smaller sum | 


at a nursery. 


the variety is that you get from a kind 
neighbor, and how pure he has kept the 
kind. There ought not to be any trouble 
on this score between friends. If there 


first-class nurseryman and pay the differ- 
ence. You will want 1,500 plants for 
your half acre patch ; i. ¢., 30 rows, four 
feet apart between the rows, and 50 plants 
in the row set every two feet with the 
aid of a line and an ordinary cabbage 
“ dibbling ” stick. 

Your plants should always be kept 
moist from the hour you dig them up to 
the moment you set them out. Keep 
them under cover of a wet matting or 
moss under shed or in the cellar. Trim 
off all leaves on the crown except 
one or two that are freshest, and never 
trim the roots. A first-class strawberry 
plant should have one budding leaf at the 
crown and one that is full grown left, 
and the roots should be from four to six 
inches long, rolled together like a big 
cigar, and so inserted into the ground 
when planted with the “dibbler.” 
Planted in this manner they will stand a 
long dry spell without injury, say, 10 
days or two weeks after putting out ; then 
if it does not rain a Kittle, it will be ad- 
visable to water each plant. If it should 
continue dry until September after this 


time to water during the Summer. 
the rains of September do not fall, the 
patch is ruined for the planter, and it is 
in order to reset next season, as you hegan 
the first of the year. Such dry seasons, 
however, are few and far between; occur- 
ring here, however, every six or seven 
years on ab average. 








| ment of their fruit clusters. 


YOU MUST CULTIVATE 


and hoe this bed at frequent intervals, 
beginning with the earliest growth of 
weeds in June and keeping it up until 
frost in October. Never let the weeds 
get bigger than shirt buttons or the grass 
a finger’s length in growth; as the 
runners start out across from row to row, 
lay them back as you hoe and fasten 
them, so that they will strike in or catch 
on the row line, with saeali humps of 
earth, stones, etc. Thus you will have a | 
clean passage between the rows for work 
all this year, through the picking season in 
June next year, and thereafter during 
the remainder of the season for the 
runners to strike in fresh for the bearing 
plants of the year to follow. 

These plants will grow with a suc- 
cession of runners springing from their 
crowns, so as to make an average of in- 


rows, each between 90 and 100 feet long. 
If the season is right for a full crop, warm 
and moist from the 10th of May until 
the middle or end of June, we will have 
four “ full” pickings, four “ half” pick- 
ings, and four “strippings.”” The first 
pickings are the “full” ones; they yield 





take place tme first week after ripen- 
ing—from the 10th to 17th of June; 
the “half” pickings come after, the ber- 
ries being smaller and not so firm, showing 
more and more the effect of bruising and 
stunting from the work of the preceding 


crease at least 20-fold of fruit-bearing 
plants for next year. Indeed, if the 
season is one of great humidity and 


warmth, the plants will be too numerous, 
and must be thinned out in sections. 
The plants, as they strike in from the 
runners this year, never ought to be less 
than several inches apart from each other 
in the row. If thicker self-set, then 
they are too shady for the full develop- 
Too much 
shading causes the fruit stems to elongate 
and become weak, so that they are sure 
to be broken and crushed down during 
the first picking, thereby rendering all 
successive pickings of lesser value to be | 
worthless during the remainder of the 
season, 

Your bed thus planted and cultivated 
from May until frost in October should, 
az.d will, show a fine ser.es of new fruit- 
bearing crowns for next year; then the 
question of 








THE WILSON STRAWBERRY. 
| pickings; they take place between the 
20th of June and 27th, and the “ strip- 
pings” follow to the last picking, usually 
by the 4th of July here. The four “full” 
pickings of choice Wilsons (the staple 
berry) will yield 120 bushels, or 60 
stands; the four “half” pickings will 
yield 75 bushels, or 37} stands; the 
four “ strippings ” will yield 80 bushels, 
or 15 stands 
fruit; provided you plant the Wilson, you 





WHAT TO DO FOR THEM DURING WIN- 
TER 


a total of 225 bushels of 


Here we have in this half acre 30} men, boys and girls usually present 





the largest and best berries, aad usually | 


per 100 than you can get the same plants | 
Only keep one point well | 
in view—that you know precisely what | 


is any risk, far better, then, to send to a | 


planting in May, it will be a waste of! 


If | 





comes up. If we were sure of a snow 
covering six inches to a foot or more in 


| 
depth from Novembe),.to March, noth- | 


ing in the way of humau attention dur- 


ing that time is necessary; but, unfortu- | 


nately, the chances are all against any 
such covering ; that the repeated freezing 
and thawing in January, February and 
March will heave the plants well out of 
the ground—not so as to utterly destroy 





them, but enough to injure and cripple 
most of the plants, so as to prevent the 
proper yield and ripening of the crop. 


Therefore, at this point we come to | 
‘the important matter of covering the 
| bed—of so covering the plants that we 


can work among them again next year 
after picking the fruit. We want to 
cover them with something that will 
prevent this “frost-heaving.” I believe 
in nothing but cornstalks or pine nee- 
dies. Straw cannot be laid over the 
plants and then taken up next Spring 
clean enough to allow working with hoe 
and cultivator. Cornstalks can be easily 
forked off, however, and pine needles do 
not require any more attention—need 
not be disturbed. 

In the Old World, England especially, 
strawberries are largely grown in hills; 
that is, the plants are set out just as we set 
ours out, but are not permitted to make 
runners; these are regularly pinched off 
by the gardener as he works around 
them during the season. Around these 
| hills straw is laid to prevent frost-heav- 
ing, and also to keep the fruit clean ; 
then, when the fruit is out of the way, 
there being no runners, the straw is easily 
raked off. But in a bed of runners, such 
as ours, nothing can be raked off. We 
have given the hill system of growth 
full trial in this country, but the cost of 
labor is too great for profit in its prose- 
cution, as rates for wages go to-day. A 
hill bed will yield weil for six or seven 
years without renewing, but requires the 





The same labor expended on a running 
bed will bring three and four times as 
much fruit of just as good quality; nat- 
urally, we find no~‘hill” beds to men- 
tion. 

Twelve months after we plant our 
strawberry bed we come upon the scene 
again and find 

THE 


PLANTS IN FULL BLOSSOM. 


We took the cornstalk covering off in 
April, early, and have had nothing more 
to do other than prepare for the picking, 
which will begin in June. We have had 
no hoeing or weeding to do, because we 
have kept the bed scrupulously clean all 
last season; therefore, we have not dis- 
| turbed the blossoming promise of our 
‘bed. If we had not so worked the 
| plants last Summer, we would have 
| about as many stalks of clover, grass 
/and weeds shooting up everywhere on 
the bed as there were plants—even to 
concealing ‘the very existence of the 





June, or when the first berries begin to 
ripen in this region, 
Now comes the matter of 
YIELD AND PROFIT, 
the subject of so much. extravagant 
writing and promise if fruit culture, 





- 
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best of hand labor and eternal vigilance. | 


strawberriés themselves—by the 10th of 


have the ground clean and dry, and you 
have first-class pickers, and you enjoy a 
perfect strawberry month—warm and 
moist: 

What do these 225 bushels of berMes 
bring in a first-class market? They will 
bring you an average of $3 per stand, or 
$1.50 per bushel; you must pay 90 cents 
per stand for picking; that leaves you 
$2.10, or $1.05 per bushel for your ber- 
ries; or, in short, you take in about $235 
to $250 for your yield of this half acre 
in an exceptionally good year for the 
growth of the berries; as you have a 
full crop, so everybody else has, and the 
price is down. 

ANOTHER SIDE. 


Suppose you do not have a good year 





—that you do not get much more than 
half'a crop? Then the supply is less, the 
price higher ; true, but that does not help | 
matters in the end. You average $5 and | 
$6 per stand for your berries, but the 
| expense, with exception of picking, is just 
as great as ever, and the diminution in 
bushels is not more than balanced by the 
increase in price. When you come to 
count up the cost of planting, hoeing and 
cultivating for the year prior to picking, 
in addition to your own time and atten- 
tion, you will find that you have given 
from $25 to $40 for labor, for cost of 
horse and vehicles in cultivating and 
handling the crop $15 to $20 more, mak- 
ing an additional $40 or $60 of cost to 
you, and bringing the net profit on this 
half acre to less than $200. 

If you cannot do any better than this 
with a half-acre strawberry patch of the 
very finest character, what will your re- 
turns be on a bed of lesser excellence ? 
Why, I know of beds around me here 
that have been carefully handled by ex- 
perienced and painstaking men which 
have not netted them in good seasons 
$100 per acre! And in some years the 
weather has been so as to entail a posi- 
tive on these cultivators of the 
strawberry. 

sut, if you can get $100 per acre, net, 
why not call ita good thing? Ten acres 
will bring in $1,000, and 15 $1,500, and 
so on. Ah, I answer, for the simple 
reason that you could never control the 
labor that you require for a ten-acre 
patch, or a five-acre patch, for that mat- 
ter, so as to manage the crop within the 
limits of profit even to $i0 per acre! 








loss 


YOUR HOEING AND CLEANING 


of the patch cannot run all through the 
Summer. What you do to-day in your 
half-acre patch must be simultaneously 
done over all of a 10-acre patch; if not 
so done, then the weeds will grow too 
large for advantageous killing and up- 
rooting. Such work in a 10-acre patch 
would require the presence of 25 to 30 
first-class men, but only for 12 or 15 
days in the season. You can command 
usually easily the single man or two that 
you need for a half-acre patch, but when 
you need 25 or 30 such men at these in- 
tervals for advantageous work you can- 
not get them on such short notice and 
for such short service. 

Then, too, the picking. To pick your 
berries decently and in order on a half- 
acre patch, you require the services of 








12 to 15 good, steady hands; men, wo- 


themselves. Such a small number you 
can overlook sharply, and at once dis- 
charge the loafer or thief; but if you 
have a 10-acre patch you must have for 
a few days each week a mob of 250 to 
500 men, women and children scattered 
over a large ficld, and which you cannot 
possibly govern, as you must do if the 
work of picking is decently finished day 
by day. When strawberries are ripe 
they must be picked all at once that 
day on that patch, no matter how large 
or how small the area, They cannot 





wait like grapes, pears or apples. 


IF I COULD ONLY SELECT MY LABOR 


necessary for the handling of a 100-acre 
patch of strawberries as well as I can 
order it for a half-acre patch, I would 
do so at once, and grow strawberries by 
the ten thousand bushels as profitably as 
I can by the few stands on my half acre. 
But I cannot, and I do not believe any- 
one eyer will. 

Unless the farmer is close-by a good 
market, where he has good roads, and 
ean depend upon the certainty of getting 
this extra labor when he wants it, I do 
not advise him to plant even a half acre 
patch—better not. Let him put in two 
rows of 100 plants each, the rows four 
feet apart, and the plants three feet in 
the rows. Keep them clean and every 
other year plant anew, and plow up the 
old plants after they have borne fruit the 
second time. 


VARIETIES, 


I would plant one row of the Wilson 
every time; it is the only berry that pre- 
serves well, But there are a great many 
better table berries. I like the Sharp- 
less about as well as any one of the long 
list. Ifa Wilson is permitted to remain 
on the vine long after it colors up, it be- 
comes rich and sweet; but usually it is 
picked when it first colors up red, and 


|that is 10 days, often, before it is full 


ripe. 

I do not believe that there is any 
berry which will ship as well as the 
Wilson, but if some equally large, highly- 
colored strawberry is developed that will 
be as firm as the Wilson and sweet when 
it first colors up as the Wilson is sour, 
that strawberry will be a small fortune 
for its discoverer. 
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THE RUSSIAN THISTLE. 


How to Get Rid of It. 


1. Let the residents of every neighbor- 
hood co-operate, in order that no weeds 
be allowed to grow on lands outside of 
tilled farms. 

2. Cultivate all land likely to grow 
this weed until the first of August, after 
which it will not have time to spring up 
and mature its seeds. 

3. If in spite of your efforts the weeds 
do appear, cut them down by the first of 
September; that is, before the seeds have 
formed. At the latest do not delay cut- 
ting beyond the 10th of September; other- 
wise you must burn the weeds as soon as 
they are dry enough. 

4. Have as little uncultivated land as 

possible. When sod is broken be very 
careful lest it become a pestiferous weed 
patch. If a non-resident land owner has 
land broken up notify him that he must 
keep it free from weeds, and especially 
from the Russian thistle. 
». Look out for the seed of the Rus- 
sian thistle in flaxseed and the seed of 
Hungarian grass, It is said that it came 
to South Dakota in flaxseed. 

6. Since sheep readily eat the young 
plants they may be used upon infected 
lands early in the season, say in June 
and July. But do not depend upon the 
sheep entirely, as they will allow some 
plants to escape them. 

7. In the Fall make bonfires of all 
the Russian thistles you find. Do this 
as early as possible. 

8. Aid in the passage of a law which 
will enable you to compel the non-resi- 
dent owners of land, the railway com- 
panies, the street and road commissioners, 
village corporations, and all careless per- 
sons to do their duty to the community 
by keeping their lands free from this 
baneful weed. 

9. Let the roadmasters be made weed 
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inspectors for their road districts, and let | 


it be their duty, at the very least, to 
keep the roadsides free from Russian 
thistles. It would be well, also, if every 
constable should have the power of a 
weed inspector, especially with reference 
to unoccupied lands and railways in their 
neighborhoods, 

10. By photographs, or, better still, by 
means of actual specimens, familiarize 





THE UNEQUAL ASSESS- 


MENT OF TAXES, 


—__ © 


A Matter of Genuine Reform 
Which Farmers Should 
Consider. 





BY OLIVER D. 8CHOCK, HAMBURG, PAs 
(Read at Pine Grove Institute.) 


yIE PREVAILING 
low prices for agricultural 
products, with their nate 
ural unhealthy attendants, 
such as loss of capital, de- 
creasing farm values, ete. 
all combine to make the unusually pro- 
longed period of agricultural depression 
unfortunately a reality rather than an 
imaginary evil. 

A list of the alleged causes of this so- 
ealled agricultural depression would 
prove decidedly interesting reading, ag 
every person has his or her own opin- 
ions about the causes that produced it, 
as well as to the remedies that should be 
applied. 

[t is not within the province of this 
brief essay to refer to more than a single 
one of the many mistaken causes to 
which farmers frequently attribute their 
lack of prosperity. In these trying 
times it is, however, necessary for the 
agriculturist to consider and pay attene 
tion to trifles and secondary matters in 
a way that has heretofore been unusual. 





TAXATION, 


One of the many reasons given has been 
burdensome and unjust taxation. At the 
outstart, the writer desires to state that 
he beligves in taxing all classes of real 
estate at its actual, bona-fide cash value, 
fully recognizing the fact that such a 
course would not increase, but rather 
more evenly equalize, our share of the 
tax burden. 

The present system is one that should 
receive the earnest consideration of every 
taxpayer, because of the greatly-varying 
taxes that are now assessed against prop- 
erties of a similar kind in the same lo- 
ality and County. The writer knows 
of a County where the system of valua- 
tion and taxation now in force revealed 
the following somewhat startling results: 
In the upper tier of Townships, where 
the land was of an unproductive and 
non-supporting character, the real estate 
was assessed at its full cash value. 

In that section of the County the 
total taxes assessed, including County, 
school, road and other local taxes, aggre- 
gated 48 mills, notwithstanding the fact 
that the valuations were in some in- 
stances considerably above what the 
properties would have brought at public 
sale. In the same County, in those 
Townships that boasted of a superior 
quality of farm land, the assessors re- 
ported the real estate at about one-third 
of its actual value, while the total mill- 
age assessed for taxes did not exceed 18. 
Thus, in one section of the County the 
property holder paid, proportionately, 
just eight times as much toward the sup- 
port of the local government as his more 
fortunate neighbor. 

In another instance that came under 
the writer’s observation there appeared 
a wide discrepancy between the valua- 
tions that were placed upon adjoining 
farms in the same Township, and which 
generally were supposed to be of about 
a similar value. While the valuation of 
the one farm was about one-third of its 
actual value, the other farm was assessed 
at its full market price. Upon asking 
for an explanation, those who were in 
authority stated that it was always cus- 
tomary for them to assess non-resident 
property holders higher than those reside 
ing in the County. 

A glaring case of 


NEGLECTED DUTY 
was presented in another instance where 
a prominent citizen and leading real- 
estate owner possessed a vast amount of 
valuable land. This was assessed at 
merely a nominal value per acre, “ be- 
cause,” as an official stated, in the first 
place, “ Mr. Officeholder owns a great 
amount of real estate, gives employment 
to a considerable number of people, 
wields a large amount of political in- 
fluence, and we really cannot afford to 
offend him by raising his valuations.” 
In numerous instances farm land that 
was contiguous to thriving cities and 
boroughs was assessed at about $100 to 





$150 per acre as farming land, while not 
a single acre was to be purchased under 


every person in each neighborhood, and | $3,000. While the nominal value for 
especially every child in the public | farming purposes may not have exceeded 
schools, with the appearance of this pest, | the assessment, yet it was a well-known 


in order that he may destroy it wherever | fact that 25 times the amount of the 
he finds ic—Prof. Bessey in Bulletin | assessed value had been refused by the 


Nebrarka Station. 
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THe AMERICAN FarMER is only 50  S@1Ng 


cents a year, 


| fortunate, yea, doubly fortunate, owner. 
| The most marked inequalities in as- 
property are in many cases due 


— 
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SWINE AND THE CHOLERA. 





How to Prevent That Dread Disease. | 


Eprror AMericaN Farmer: From 
what we can glean from the reports, the 
hog cholera is raging again in the swine | 
raising districts of the United States in 
its worst form. 
tical reports there are 46,094,807 hogs 
in the United States; of these 2,909,871 | 
die annually from cholera alone, or 
about 6.3 per cent. of the whole number. | 
It is the opinion of a great many people | 
that there are no means of preventing, | 
and iw cure when once a herd is afiected 
with it. Most people, if one of their hogs | 
are attacked with the plague, turn tie 
whole drove out to “root hog or die,” | 
and the latter is usually the result. | 
They never were any farther wrong. | 
Now let us see what some of the causes 
of disease among hogs are. We do not 
pretend to say they are the sole causes of | 
cholera, but we do say they have a great | 
deal to do with it. Asa general thing all 
the rotten corn, nubbins, worm-eaten corn, | 


According to the statis- | 


refuse, and filth of every description, in | 
fact, any and everything that no other | 
stock on the farm will eat, is thrown to | 
the hogs. “Jist sech stuff!” It is| 
enough to give a steam crusher the | 
cholera morbus. A sensible person | 
ought not to expect anything else but! 
for lis hogs to die, after living on such 

a diet. A man that would raise such | 
meat to sell to the barbarians of Africa, | 
on such feed, ought to be—be—ah! well | 
he ought to be sent to—to—Congress. [| 
will leave it for you to say, dear reader, | 
what should be done with a man who! 
would raise such meat to sell to a civil- 

ized people. It is very seldom that there | 
is any attention given as to whether a | 
hog has good water, or whether he has 
any atall. If he issupplied with a mud- 
hole—no matter how filthy—it is the 
opinion of most people that it is good 
enough for a hog. In that respect they 
are still far from right. In order to 
raise fine, healthy hogs they must have 
plenty of pure, clean water. There is 
more prevention from disease in cleanli- 
nes than any other one thing pertaining 
to the raising of hogs. We have paid 
particular attention to hog-raising for a 
number of years, and will give our plan 
of arranging a hog pasture. In selecting 
a place for our pasture, we choose one that 
has plenty of pure spring water running 
through it all the year, with plenty of 
shade for Summer and clean, dry quarters 
to sleep in in Winter. We are very 
particular that none of the water that 
flows through it comes off any land ex- | 
cept our own, as the germs of the disease 
may be carried with the water many 
miles, thus giving a herd of hogs the 
cholera, when they had had no apparent 
cause for taking it. We always try to 
avoid having any dust where the hogs 
bed, never allowing them to use the same 
bedding too long, but burn out where | 
they sleep and supply them with new, 
clean bedding. Taking all things into 
consideration, the way most hogs are 
kept and fed, it is a wonder that there 
are as many hogs raised as are raised. 


WHAT ARE 


THE INDICATIONS 
CHOLERA? 


OF 


As a general thing, the presence of 
the disease is indicated by a cold shiver- 
ing, lasting from a few seconds to several 
hours; frequent sneezing, followed by 
loss of appetite, rough appearance of the 
hair, dreoping of the ears, stupidness, 
etc. In chronic cases, or those of longer 
duration, the animal becomes weak, and | 
lies down the most of the time, eats but 
little, and has diarrhea. In most cases | 
on the skin of the belly between the 
hind legs, behind the ears, and even on 
the nose are numerous red spots, which 
toward the fatal termination turn purple. 
These cases may linger for weeks, scatter- 
ing the poison of the disease wherever 
they go. 

CAN THE DISEASE BE PREVENTED? 


As soon as the disease makes its ap- 
pearance in our neighborhood we put 
our hogs in a pasture where there is no 
danger of them coming in contact with 
any others that may be infected with 
the disease; giving them a light, healthy 
feed night and morning, using freely a 
medicine composed of the following in- 
gredients: Mercurial ointment, one 
pound; carbolic acid, one-half ounce; 
oil pennyroyal, one-half ounce; tallow 
and lard, one-fourth pound each ; pul- 
verized sulphur, one-half pound. Melt 
the mercurial ointment in a vessel, then 
add the carbolic acid and oil pennyroyal ; 
stir well. Then melt the tallow and 
lard and pour into the mixture. Then 
add the sulphur, stirring till cool. The 
medicine should be put on small stakes 
driven into the ground where the hogs 
are fed, so they can rub against them. 
I also give plenty of salt, ashes, char- 
coal, and a little sulphur (not exceeding 
half tablespoonful of sulphur to each 
hog) daily ina bran mash. We have 
never lost a hog from cholera when 
treated as above mentioned, though our 
neighborhood has been ravaged by the 
disease several times. It is our humble 
opinion that the disease can be pre- 
vented if the hogs are properly cared 
for and attended to; or, at least, we have 
always managed to ward it off. 


% IT POSSIBLE TO DISINFECT THE 
PREMISES, 
and save a herd after they are once in- 





| died before we could do anything for 


| pasture where there was no danger of 
| them contracting the disease either by 
“eontact, drainage of the soil, water, or 
| gusts of wind. 


| hogs, and in two weeks a person could 


| There should be frequent and thorough 
_ disinfections of the premises, and strict 


_ disinfectants, using one pound of lime to 
_ one gallon of water, 
| a whitewash on fences and pens, and 


| premises no hogs should 


| weed destroyers as sheep, 
. horses; they make the only 


the assertion that the disease can be 
eradicated and part of the hogs saved, if 
not all. In ’87 our hogs were attacked 
with cholera very suddenly and several 


them. We removed the healthy ones, 
or the ones that had not taken it, toa 


We treated them as 
heretofore mentioned, and with the fol- 
lowing solution: Two and one-half 
ounces of carbolic acid to one gallon of 
water. This was used freely on the 


not have told that there had been a case 
of cholesa there in two years. In such 
cases, all dead bodies shou!d be buried 
so deep that no animal can get at them. 


cleanliness maintained. Slacked lime 
is one of the best (because cheapest) 


It may be used as 


spread over the soil, thrown into pools, 
hog wallows, or where water staguates. 
After a thorough disinfection of the 
be allowed 
thereon for at least three months. W here 
a few animals are left that have yo 





exposed, but have not contracted the 
disease, no fresh ones should be added to 
them for four or five months. We confi- | 
dently believe, if these rules are faith- 
fully observed wherever the disease exists, | 
hog cholera can be eradicated and pre- | 
vented, thus saving many dollars to the 
swine raisers of the United States— 
Joun W. Devx, Denmark, Miss. 
—_@— - 





A Country Without Fences. 


Was ever a theory more foolish and | 
delusive, except free trade, for Ameri- 
can farmers than the doing away with 
fences in an agricultural country? With 
nurserymen, gardeners, florists, and per- 
haps(?) orchardists, fences may be an 
unnecessary expense; but where the 
country is made up of farms, the situa- 
tion is very different. There is no well- 
balanced system of agriculture that does 
not include stock-raising as a close sec- 
ond in making up a complete whole. It 
is hard to conceive of a profitable, fertile, | 
economic farm that does not have more | 
or less waste—more or less by-products— | 
that can be saved and turned to profit | 
by pasturing the fields at some time of 
the year or stage of the crops. To do 
this fences are a necessity. 

While this journal advocates clean | 
farming, it does not know of so cheap | 
cattle, and | 
gleaners the | 
farmer can employ. They work for | 
nothing, make a living by it, and re- | 
turn their products, that can be turned | 
into bank credits. It is the desire of | 
these short-sighted theorists to fence all | 
stock “ in,” instead of “ fencing the neigh- | 


| 


| bors’ stock out” ; that a farmer can have | 


his pastures and raise stock on his own | 
land as much as he pleases. This looks | 
well, but there are times when weeds 
will grow; when crops go to waste and 
cannot be harvested. These can all be 
consumed by stock to advantage if the 
fields are fenced. 

Again, there are millions of renters in 
the United States who are not furnished 
with pastures; who cannot raise a colt, 
a sheep, or a calf. The landowner does 
not care if his tenants cannot; he doesn’t 
want that sort of tenants. But at the 
same time this same landlord admits 
that grain farming does not pay; that 
a farmer must raise stock if he expects 
to get a fair return for his labor in rais- 
ing crops. 

This statement of facts applies to the 
landlords of the North and of the South. 
Can it be any wonder that farms are ex- 
hausted of their fertility and that tenant 
farmers remain poor? We regard this 
doing away with fences as a piece of 
landlordism that cannot fail to defeat the 
prosperity of tenant farmers, of poor 
men who own small farms, and in the 
end prevent the fertility and develop- 
ment of the country. It is claimed that 
fences are unsightly; that roads are 
neater, the country more beautiful; but 
facts will not prove it. 

THE AMERICAN Farmer thinks well- 
fenced farms, with clean, grassy fence- 
rows planted to fruit trees, grape vines, 
and hardy flowering shrubbery are 
prettier and more homelike than an un- 
fenced roadway full of growing weeds, 
with the traces of awkward turning of 
plow teams in cultivating the fields. 
Occasionally a farmer fails to remove 
his fence which is dilapidated and most 
untidy. We believe in pasturing the 
roads, requiring an attendant with the 
stock to prevent depredations upon 
neighbors.) Where weeds persist in 
growing we believe in using the mower 
and removing whatever mars the beauty 
of the roads. We believe in pasturing 
the fields when crops will admit of it 
without harm. Such a country attracts 
attention and commends the landowners 
as thrifty, sensible farmers, promoting 
their own prosperity and setting an ex- 
ample worthy of all imitation. 





Clusters of clover, if hung in a room 
and left to dry and shed their perfume 
through the air, will drive away more 
flies than sticky saucers of treacle and 
other fly-traps and fly-papers can ever 
collect. 


raises to the sheep next Winter. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 


eee 








Shearings. 

If the ewe is growing thin as she 
approach yeaning time, it is safe to ex- 
pect that she is giving her life for the 
unborn lamb, and that something must 
be done for her at once, or a still-born, 
or at most a puny, trifling lamb, will be 
the sure result. 


It is not always a sign of scab or ticks 
if sheep bite themselves or rub against 
whatever is within their reach. Too 
much corn will sometimes be the cause, 
and a change to oats, bran, with some 
sulphur to thin the blood, will affect a 
cure in a few days. 


There is a man in our town who ad- 
vocates general farming; he does not be- 
lieve in specialties. Yet, the old 
“Squire” expects his bunch of fat sheep 
to pay his store bills and his taxes in 
the Spring, and his wool money to pay 
his harvest hands, every year. He a1- 
mits that he would not know where the 
money would come from to meet these 
emergencies if it did not come from the 
sheep. 


An old sheep raiser says he is going 
to quit the business. It used to pay, but 
the outlook is so bad that he sees no 
money in it. Have you not seen blue 
times before, and has there not always 
been a reaction with better times than 
has existed before? Men of your age 
can well remember how sheep went to 
rack and ruin after the war, and the un- 
precedented good times that came in a 
year or two. It will be so again. 


An Illinois farmer, a sheep raiser, has 
been feeding hay to his flock on the 
ground until a month ago, when he 
made a plain but good feeding rack. 
He finds he has saved hay enough in 
one month to pay for the lumber and 
time spent in making the racks, 

This man is going to raise an acre of 
cabbages this year just for fun, expecting 
nothing, but intends to feed what he 
He 
had better put one-half of the land to 





turnips for feed. 


In almost any neighborhood are farm- 


| ers who would keep sheep if it were not 


for fear of dogs. It is not unusual to 


| meet a man whose experience has been 


very discouraging and no one could 


et, there are farmers in the same locali- 
ties who have kept sheep right along 


| without losses. This shows that much 
can be done to prevent losses; it shows | 


that something was done to avoid trouble 


Suggestions of a Poggible Future Sheep 
Husbandry. 

It is alarming’¢o‘kmow that Western 
farms are running down; the virgin fer- 
tility is becoming, dgpleted ; crops are 
lighterand more wncertain than formerly. 
It is only necessar F Q examine the farms 
of the older States to conclude what will 
be the future of, éven the best lands in 
Towa, Illinois, Missou: , Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. It is only a question of time 
when these farms so favorably situated 
and endowed wil e miserably poor 
unless some syst securing better 
fertility is pursué%.= The sooner this is 
done the better, as all will concede who 
have looked into thig subject. It is note- 
worthy that sheep raising is the surest 
way to secure this desired end. It is the 
sheep farms that alone are the exception 
to this universal depletion of soils. There 
are farmers who believe they will have 
to abandon sheep for a few years, as 
their land is already too rich for raising 
wheat and oats successfully as formerly. 
But some will say: “Our lands are too 
valuable to devote them to pasture.” In 
reply it may be said that sheep feeding, 
lamb raising, or keeping sheep in yards, 
using ensilage and a soiling system are 
economies well worth careful consider- 
ation. The two former-mentioned plans 
do not require permanent pastures. The 
“feeders” are bought and put into feed- 
ing yards or barns at once. They do 
not need to run on pastures, but may be 
confined and cared for like cattle and 
hogs in clean, comfortable quarters from 
the day they come-to the farm until 
they go to market. Few sheep feeders 
think of keeping a bunch of sheep more 
than 60 or 90 days. Some select sheep 
of fairly good condition and push them 
to a finish in 30 to 40 days. 

For lamb raising, ewes are bought at 
the stock yards, selected for the business 
when prices are right, brought to the 
farm and bred to the ram, so they will 
come in at a time to be marketed at 
from 8 to 12 weeks old. These ewes 
are sometimes held on grass and fed a 
little to accustom them to any feed be- 
fore putting them in yards or barns, 
where they remain until the lambs are 
sent to market. When the ewes are 
dried off it is a question to be decided 
by the state of the mutton market 
whether to feed them to the mutton 






| point, sell them for stock ewes or hold 
| them in yards on ensilage, clover hay 
: or grass cut and given daily until the 
blame him for going out of the business. | 


' lambs. 


and losses on the one hand, and that | 


something was not done that might have | idea is to use all the produce or by- 


been done on the other hand. 


time to breed them for another crop of 


It will be seeh that the purpose of 
these suggestions*is to"obviate the use ot 
valuable grain lands as pastures. In 
advocating a differentsystem of keeping 
sheep from the old practice, the central 


products raised jon the farm, preserve 


It would be curious to know how farm- the manure carefully ‘and return it to 
ers manage against dogs and save their | the land, thus insuring better and more 


sheep. 
one in ten can tell what they did or did 


| 


not do that exempted them from the rav- | 


ages of dogs. 


Now is the time to perfect plans for 
nex@®year's pasture supplies. Sow grass 
seed on the bare, thin spots; put a gen- 
erous coating of stable manure in places 
too poor to grow grass. Plan to use 
more clover. It is the cheapest, best 
and most reliable crop for both Summer 
and Winter feed. Its Summer use 
should be given some attention at time 
of beginning, lest stock bloat on it, espe- 
cially when wet. Clover gives growth 





at times when grasses are dried up by | 


drouth. 

Clover pastures should be subdivided 
into small lots, so a part may be used 
and kept short when the season is moist 
and the growth excessive. Espevially is 
this true of red clover on rich soil. A 
rank growth of pasture is not the best 
for any kind of stock, but more particu- 
larly of sheep. They become diseased 
in wet, rank growths. 


Turn the last year’s lambs onto the 
growing wheat, and see how they will 
grow. If they find their way to the 
shock corn and find out how io shell 
some corn, don’t be alarmed ; just notice 
how strong and saucy they are. It wont 
hurt them. Corn and green wheat or 
rye go mighty well together when eaten 
by thrifty lambs. 

If the lambs are poor and puny, their 
fleeces full of ticks and lice, their. lungs 
full of strongulus balaria, and their in- 
testines full of worms, green wheat or rye 
may start them to scouring, and weaken 
them so they will die. If they eat corn 
it will give strength and maybe pull them 
through. It is an experiment, and we 
cannot recommend it. Before turning 
sheep on green feed it is well to go over 
the flock and thoroughly tag them, shear 
them from the root of the tail down be- 
tween the hind legs completely. Do it 
well, too. 


A careless sheep farmer is always as- 
tonished if the wool buyer finds burs in 
his clip. He often avers that there is 
not a bur on his farm, nor ever was. He 
forgets that along the branch that comes 
down from his neighbor’s farm were seen 
a few cockle-burs, that were pulled up last 
Summer, and that the sheep got down 
in the ditch to pick some green grass 
that grew there, and found the burs last 
Winter. 

Cockle-burs are a terrible nuisance to 
the careful sheep raiser, and should re- 
ceive the most vigilant attention, not 
alone during the growing season, but at 
all times, that they do not spread all 
over the farm. The out-of-the-way 
places, as are mentioned above, should 
be examined, and if any burs are formnd, 
instant war should be waged until utterly 
destroyed. If the burs are formed they 
will ripen and grow, though pulled up by 
the root and laid on top of the fence. 
They should be gathered and burnt at 
any stage of their growth if the burs are 
formed. If dry, and always before turn- 
ing sheep into the fields, they should be 
gathered by hand and burned. If too 
abundant for this, go among them and 
knock them off. They will be beyond 








i‘. 4 fected by the disease? We will venture | 






much harm if flat on the ground. 


| 
| 


We venture the guess that not | uniform crops. 


The farmer’s land ig his bank, and it 
is every way safer to deposit capital in 
the improvement of the soil than in a 
savings bank thebwaay lose him the sav- 
ings of years. ‘is the opinion of pru- 
dent men that sheep husbandry in its 
highest and best sense belongs to agri- 
culture, and that agriculture in its best 
form requires the most economical and 
best systems of sheep raising. While 
sheep farming may not be as profitable 
in quick dollars and cents in the future 
as in exceptional years in the past, it is 
safe to say that no farmer will grow 
poorer in combining mutton raising with 
good farming on the best lands in the 
United States, take it one year with an- 
other, for a life work. We do not inti- 
mate that wool should be ignored; let 
it be a strong second, a valuable by- 
product to pay expenses, while the mut- 
ton and the manure shall be clear and 
permanent profit. 





Sheep and Nature. 


Among the many curious things 
learned at the World’s Fair was the fact 
that the American Merino Sheep was 
destined to be sub-divided into types. 
This suspicion had previously existed 
with those who had closely observed the 
tendency to vary from what was once sup- 
posed to be an established and necessary 
standard. Inthe past these tendencies were 
accounted for by careless breeding and not 
alwayscomplimentary to the lineof blood 
and veracity of the breeders. Here at 
the Fair, side by side, were exhibited the 
same sheep in blood, but widely different 
in size, form, and covering. Nature had 
asserted her prerogatives in spite of register 
associations, and changed the type of the 
books to suit the environments. The fit- 
tings were complete; the pasturage of 
the various regions represented were ex- 
actly reflected in the size, vigor and 
fleece qualities of the sheep. This was 
well illustrated, and some curious reflec- 
tions were in the minds of all students of 
sheep and the influences of their en- 
viroments. The only observations heard 
from critical experts were, “ Whata differ- 
ence!” 

The lessons carried away to be pon- 
dered over at times of greater leisure wil] 
be prolific of good later on. The sheep 
raisers have been,copying other folks in 
breeding and attempting to conform 
nature to types, instead of studying na- 
ture’s independence of theories, standards, 
and types, and turning this to their own 
advantage. It is.along these lines that 
the American shéep breeder must study 
his own best and possible interests. 





Gloomy Outlook in South Africa for 
Stock. 


We quote froma letter to the Wool 
and Cotton Reporter: “Things are 
frightfully bad all over South Africa. 
The losses in stock have been incredible, 
owing to locust and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and the young locust, which 
hatched last month, cover the country, 
and lots more will be hatched when we 
have rain. It is very dry now in our 
southern sheep districts. I should say 
that farmers have lost quite three-quar- 
ters of their sheep; that is, on the aver- 





age. In the Smithfield district about 
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special arrangement with 
May & Co., St. 


special collections of Vegetable 
and Flower 
subscribe for 


These collections are put up for 
the exclusive use of THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. Many of the varie- 
ties offered are new and choice, 
being introduced for the first time 
and retail at 10¢., 15¢. 
and 25c. per packet. 
are standard varieties which have 


and proven thoroughly reliable. 


LADIES’ COLLECTION. 


Collection Ne. 2. 
To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMES one Year 
we will send this package post- 


Nasturtium, 


Petunias, Mixed 
Verbenas, Mixed 


Packet alone to Subscribers 40c. 


Paul, 
will send, postpaid, 
ni .d Wethersfie 
whe Onion, Red Wethersfield 
AMERICAN 


seeds to all 


THE Tomato, Farly 


Radish, Eyrly 


Turnip, Early Milan... 
Rudish, Long Scarlet... 


Other sorts 
test in all sections 


our offers carefully. 








Cabbage, Early Waxc#sid.... € 05 

Carnation, Queen............. $ 20 Beans, Valentine.............. 05 
Tall Mixed...... 0 HKadish, Rosy Queen........... 10 

Pansy, Royal Mixed.......... 20 Peas, First und Best..... .... 05 
Dianthus, all colors........... 06 Lettuce, Simpson............+. 05 
Morning Glory, Climbing..... 05 Cucumber, Early Frame...... 05 
eas, Choice Mixed.... 10 ‘Tomato, Early Tree........... 15 
eS pet 05 Water Melon, Vick’s Early... 05 
ee ge DerTeee 10 Corn, Early Minnesota........ 05 
Mignonette, Giant White..... 10 Beet. Lightning........... 006+ 10 
Marigold, Ei Dorado.......... OD: ase piciiwnccaxsees 10 
Pansy, Snow Queen........... 10 Carrot, Danvers....... +++. ee6- 05 
05 Turnip, Puyple Top..........- 05 

05 Onion, Extra Early Red...... 05 

Alyssum, Sweet........seceees 0 Pumpkin, Sugar..... ......+- OS 
Retail price.............. $1 2% Retail price............+. $1 U0 


THE FARM GARDEN. 


Collection No, t. 


_Toanyone sending us #) cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package post paid, 
Cabbage, Surprige........ 
ee 
BONE, BOMBS. ..00<c00cceee 
Bean, Kefupee............ 
Corn, Early Cory.....0. 
Musk Melon, Emerald Gem.. 

> Erturt..... 

Lettuce, E. C. Simpson.... 
Cucumber, Fong Green.. 
Peas, Mays -remier...... 
Wuter Mélon, Kolb’s Gem.... 
Carrot, Scarlet Horn...... 





Squash, Sibley............ 
Pumpkin, Connecticut... 
Parsnip, Hollow Ground.. 
Radish, White Star..... .. 
Spinach, Long Standing.. 
Retail price.......... 
Packet alone to Subscribers 5Uc, 


EARLY KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Collection No. 4. 


To anyone sending us 80 cents for 
THE AMERICAN FARMER one year 
we will send this package postpaid. 


Packet alone to Subscribes 40c. 
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150,000 sheep died during the Winter, 
and the increase from survivors is barely 
10 per cent. Numbers of cattle also 
died. I lost 1,600 sheep.” 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
the American wool grower does not have 
all the troubles that come to sheep rais- 
ers. The South African wool grower 
has his financial obstacles to discourage 
him as well as many more ruinous nat- 
ural causes over which he has no possi- 
sible control. 

Those who visited the Cape Colony 
wool exhibit at the World’s Fair will 
remember the excellent qualities of their 
wools. So far as could be seen, the South 
African wool growers were well up to the 
top in sheep raising and in wool growing. 
They exhibited, besides wool, in the most 
interesting and attractive form a great 
lot of skins with the wool at full growth. 
These were very illustrative of what they 
had and could do. 


a 


Among the Lincolnites. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Last 
week I made a short trip among the 
Lincoln breeders. Some of the sheep I 
saw were very fine. The one-year-old 
ram Medalist, weighing 390 pounds, was 
immense; also, a ram lamb weighing 189 
pounds was the largest lamb I have seen 
this year. I saw one of the finest flocks 
of American Merinos for many a day, 
some of whose dams cost $60 each, but 
owing to the Wilson Bill the owner would 
be glad to get $4 each for them. Our 
Association is growing, as the members 
realize that we can stand free wool 
better than any other breeders, for sheep- 
men are nearly all going to raising mut- 
ton, and the Lincoln rams will bring a 
flock of mutton sheep quicker than most 
any other breed. They are the best cross 
on the Merino in Australia, and the 
breeders here who have tried the cross 
are enthusiastic in praise of it. 

To-morrow I start for the central part 
of the State looking over the flocks of 
several members, and will report any- 
thing of interest to your readers.—H. A. 
DaANIELLs, Secretary of National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Elva, Mich. 








Sheep in West Virginia. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Sheep 
are in excellent condition here; they are 
doing better, I think, than they have 
done for several years. They seem 
singularly free from diseases. Most of 
them were dipped last Fall, which, I 
think, is essential to the health of any 
flock. 

I am going right ahead, notwithstand- 
ing the discouraging prices for wool and 
mutton. When a Shropshire sheep wont 
pay for care and keep, I don’t know of any- 
thing else that will, certainly not horses 
or cattle. I look for a good demand for 
good sheep after awhile. It may bea 
year or two, but it will surely come in 
the fullness of time. 

This is a great time to get rid of trash. 

A sensible flockmaster will now weed 
out all but the best. 

Good registered rams can now be bought 
for a very reasonable price, and if sheep- 
men will breed up good flocks they are 
mg to strike it rich by and by.—J. M. 

Cc. 


The slag that accumulates about iron 
furnaces, and that heretofore has been 
a great nuisance, has been discovered to 
contain valuable fertilizing qualities, and 
the German farmers are using it freely. 








These afford all fortunate possessors a feast for eye 


1. Queenstown Harbor, Ireland. 

2. Balmoral Osstle. 

3. The Forum of Trajan, Rome. 

4. View of Amalfi, Italy. 

5. Canterbury Cathedral. 

6. The ‘Trocadero, Paris. 

7. Napoleon's Carriage of State, Versailles. 

8. Blenheim Castle, the Duke of Marlborough’s Resi- 


with each coupon. 


The Scissors, Mightier than Either, since the latter wuil'y i ttle pons Which 


secure the treasures of art, architecture and scenery offered in 
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and intellect which is 


PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF ThE 


Part 6 (now ready) contains: 


dence. 
HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERIES. 
In every issue of THE AMERICAN FARMER a “Sights and Scenes” Coupon will appear. Mail Coupon ant 
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‘THE WORLD! 


These superb views are reproductions in the highest style of art from: photogr \ + Gorgeons 
Palaces, Grand Castles, Notable Buildings, Historic Views. Aucicont Ruins, Cathedra’s 
Theaters, ete., together with Earth's Fairest and Most Inepiring scenes. miit e 


WORLD, 


| 9. Interior of the Casino. Monte Car 
10. The Bourse, or New Exctange, Bru 8 
ll. Vossevangen, Norway 
12. View of Siockholm, Sweden 
13. The Alhambra in Gr nada, Spain 
14. St. Bernard’s Hospice ip the Swiss Alps 
14. Jerusalem as Seen from the Mountof Olives, 


16. * The Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael. 





Senator Voorhees Sat Down on Them. 


Capt. A. E. Shepard, of Texas, at- 
tended the meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association at Washington, D. 
C., Feb. 6, 1894, and freely expresses 
his views on the manner the committee 
were treated by Senator Voorhees, the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He writes: “I went to Wash- 
ington in the interest of the wool grow- 
ers of Texas, and came away disappointed 
and disgusted. For the first time in 
the history of this country the people 
have been refused a hearing before the 


the United States. I attended the con- 
vention, and was one of a committee of 
three to go before the Finance Committee 
and ask that we be heard. We were 
promptly refused by the Chairman, 
Senator Voorhees. It will be doubtful 
if we get any duty on wool. I asked 
that we might have specific duty of six 
cents per pound on all wools, and do 
away with all classification, and thus shut 
the door to frauds of all kinds. 





Gone into the Ark with His Sheep. 


H. G. McDowell writes: “ All my 
sheep are doing fine. They look much 
better now than they did at the Co- 
lumbian. My own sheep have advanced 
more in staple than the Homeyer and 
the Shattuck sheep, and they have ad- 
vanced more than the Homeyer sheep in 
condition. Thus it is that I have my 
judgment sustained about the inherent 
qualities of them. All together they 
make three grand divisions of Merinos, 
possibly the three best on earth. Still, 
Tasmania may have superior, but I think 
not. 

“T have concluded to go into the ark 
business until this flood is over with a 
few pairs of each, so when the greatest 
flood on record is over with, I will have 
the best left with which to start again. If 
the flocks are killed off I will have the 
Columbian winners, and we will finally 
rest somewhere, I hope. While the music 
goes on we will keep along.” 

Bro. McDowell, you had better take 
Tae AMERICAN Farmer with you in the 
ark to keep you in touch with the antedi- 





Senate (i. e., the Finance committee) of | 


luvian age. It will be as good asa di 
to find out how things are going on on t! 
earth. 


A Hopeful View of the Sheep Business. 


The Wool and Hide Shipper says: 
Free wool, should it come about, may 
injure the wool industry temporari) 
but the United States will always be a 
great mutton producer, and the nuni|. 
of sheep will increase as the people : 
crease the demand for mutton. 

The various experiment stations ar 
doing good service for progressive shee! 
raisers by feeding experiments care! 
conducted to ascertain the aptitud: 





be 
a 


possible gains if fed longer. ‘Li: 


valuable work. 


His Remedy. 

Ex-Goy. Warren, of Wyoming, t) 
expresses his opinion of the pres 
situation in wool: “The remedy | - 
gest is: Put a prohibitive tariff 
shoddy and shoddy goods if you will ; r< 
ulate or prohibit domestic shoddy goo 's 
the same as you will prohibit adulic! 
tion of food or counterfeiting of ary 
kind, if a way can be found to ac 
plish it; but rest assured this cou 
cannot maintain its present wool | 
uct against free wool from Austre '\, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Argen! 
Republic. Wool is not a raw mater: 
wool is a complete manufactured artic'@ 
of the farmer, the result or his inves 
ment of labor and capital, and it shou! 
stand equal before the tariff law wi!!! 
woolen gocds, Therefore let the tariff 
on wool remain.” 








Will Have to Stand It. 


Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: | have 
been in the farming and breeding busines 
for more than 40 years and am still at 
the same business, notwithstanding ‘Le 
prospect of the great curse of the Wilson 
Bill. We will have to stand it until 4 





remedy is reached.— A.C. Remy, Tangle 


wood Stock Farm, Indianapolis, Ind. 


breeds for making gains, of the best aye iy 
to feed sheep, of the best rations t 4 
how long to feed to get the best resulis, F 
when to sell as regards ripeness, wid 4 
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| the germ, and a spreading of its mottled 


margin over a portion of the volk. 

On the fourth day the 
chick is a still more 
strange looking object, 
with projecting eyes with 
rings around them. The 
first resemblance to a 
chick is on the ninth day, 
and bones have begun to 
form. A great change 
has been going on in the 
interior; the chick has 
increased in size, the red 





Fig. 5.— Four 
days, 
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est. Itis now high time 
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L ssen the ration of 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 
The Sitting Hen Testing Eggs—Build- 
ing C Care of Chicks. 
lik ADVENT OF 


ae “ring is hailed with 
| ~ enthusiasm by the poul- 
i} tryman, At this season 
FJ) his highest hopes are 
cherished that by dili- 
nee he may meet with 
in raising his 
feathie red pets. Good res- 
id formed as to the 
of caring for the many 
of the hatehing period. 
of the essentials necessary 
knowledge of the duties 
the first thoughts of 
\n oversight, a neglect 
-tanding of the duties in- 
cause many regrets in the 

| a pronouneed disgust for 
Laziness on the part 


{ 
\\ 
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~ SUCCUSS 


he 
4 


<a progenitor of failures. | 


of the simple rules of a 
-ystem and avoidance 


stul poultry culture. 


hilt SITTING HEN, 


The care and management of the sit- 
is the first thought to consider. 
Tit st-box shouid be 16 to 18 inches 
and 


| 


bs con- 


ure, 


structed with a lat-  ——___ r 


| 


t 
tice door to the ; 
nt to keep other 





is from. laying 
! pest or dis ie 
© sitter. 
| lhe nest Fig. 1.—Nest., 


ated on the ground, if pos- 


rth should be placed in 
| covered with cut hay, 
« Don’t trouble the nests, 
test the eggs, removing 
od. Once a week sprin- 
i: insect powder through 
each hen when on the 


' 


RGGS, 


equaint yourself as early 
as | the at diflerent 
es ot incubation, as 
i knowledge will in 
y save you 
trom disaster and loss, 
l'sus should be tested 

the fitth or sixth day, 


ur 


_ 


oF 
- 


causes 


VW 
‘ 
Liit 


eu 


out. Remove the hen and 








by eve between the eye and light there 1s no 
~ represented in Fig. 2. part of the 
\ eves may be tested in the chick in the 
ve described, the better for mat rie~- Fig. 17. 
} e to use an egg tester, | aa on . A coop that anyone can make with 
\ clearly shows the germ, | pig ¢—a weak or imperfectly ms —s r little trouble may be found in the barrel 
( peculiar construction of | fertilized erg. ay ~ — coop, as shown in Fig. 19, Take an old 
t In big. 3 we have shown } ee bl — -_ FE barrel and tack every hoop on each side 
' rs, which are simple and ; 4&**, Seen WEES Sees yore >! of aseam between the staves with one- 
G r made at small cost. the = bulb. inch wrought nails. After clinching 
Fig. 10 the nails saw the hoop off on the seam. 
shows stale Then spread the barrel open, as shown 
egg, which is 
generally dis- 
tinguished by 
™ the very large [ ‘ 
air space E./ 
When an ege 
{ showsa cloud- \ br 
ed ap pear- \ Ae Fig. 18. 
i ance, as indi- Yo. * in cut, by cutting a board about 20 
t cated by D, inches long for the back of the coop, and 
: it is certainly Pe two small pieces to tack laths on for the 
stale and will Ate front part. The upper section of the 
nothatch. In ~ back is fastened with leather hinges, so 
> an unfertile  F's-0—A stale ees. that it can be opened at pleasure. 
~ fresh egg you can see the yolk, which When the chicks are a few weeks old 
Fig. 3.—Egg tester looks somewhat darker than the rest of a feeding pen should be 
" — the egg, but does not iook muddled. provided, as shown in 
Bits. in the egg the three neces- Fig. 11] Fig. 20. Such a pen 
. *Xistence: Protection, the shell shows a live | will prevent the greedy 
fi men; nutrition, the yolk or egg on the | hens and larger chick- 
‘the vital prineiple or germ. 16thday. K | ens from robbing the 
- spot in the center of the is the space | little fellows of their 
yolk, after twelve \ occupied by | share of the food. 
\ i hours of incubation, jthe chick; It is not good policy to allow the 
/ a. { { asstimes an irregular #. the linesIand | young chicks to run with the old ones, 
i i LZ outline, with a ten- 0,30) J show theair | It would be well to separate them as 
‘\ \y * dency to shoot or "say bulb, which | early as you can and provide them with 
AGE spread out on all “as may beon top | a roosting house, as shown in Fig. 21. 
¥>\ Ba, \&e sides. Four hours eC or at the side, | This house can be built at small cost ; 
v7 Ae &d\ later shows them yet nN as indicated | it should be perfectly dry, with low 
ah \ IN more enlarged and by the lines, | roosts and a lattice front, facing south, 
h\ r\ getting into an oval | Sec, ane a anaes on the "In the| The house should be closed at night. 
rey if shape, with a distinet |“ loth day. adult birds | From the time the youngsters are weaned 
De ws though somewhat | you must look for the vigor of the germ, | until the early Fall they can be reared 
“hours, 8*S'*broken line down the | from which the intended young are to | in such a house. ; 
L, center. At thirty-six | be hatched, and every effort should be When feeding the soft food, it should 
~* “cre is a still greater increase in | exerted to produce good, strong chicks. | never be fed on the ground, as it sours 


| spread over the 


of | 
ur part will establish the | 


this is not practicable, a, 


hat everything is clean and | 


hen all clear or unter- | 
us should be taken | 


veins nave become more 
| numerous, and 
entire surface, an 
| the yolk is 
| scarcely distin- 
_guishable from the 
other portions, 
The pupil of the 
eye has become 
distinct on the 
eleventh day, and 
the projections of 


d 





the wings and 

stump of the tail 

are clearly per | 

ceived. Larger "18: 6—Six days. 

| and larger the creature grows, until it 


fills all the 
space and has 
to be doubled 
up in a curi- 
ous manner, 
with the feet 
brought — to- 
‘a wether, and 
athe bill close 








to the shell. 
On the 21st 
day the chick 
chips the 
rae shell for libe- 
Fig. 7.—Ten days. ration. The 


illustrations, as shown in Figs. 4, 5, 6 
and 7, are microscopic enlargements of 
the embryo of the egg, and are shown 
to acquaint the reader with the devel- 
opment of the chick. To contrast them, 


we give four illustrations of the egy | 


during incubation, as seen through the 
tester, 

Fig. 8 
showsastrong 
fertile egg as 

on the 
| fifth or sixth 
jah B, the 


dark spot, is 
| 


scen 


the live germ; |. 
| A, A are the 
| blood vessels 
extending out 


from it. This 
germ Bis 


seen by plac- 
ing the egg 
| against the 
aperature of the tester, and revolving it 
between the thumb and finger until the 
side on which the germ has formed comes 
nearest the eye. The spot B will be 
seen plainly, often surrounded by a small 
cloud, as shown. This is a strong fertile 
egy, and should hatch under a hen or in 
an incubator, C shows the average air 
bulb in an egg on the fifth or sixth day. 

Fig. 
shows a weak 
orimperfectly 
fertilized egg. 
H is an ob- 
long or circu- 
:: lar blood ves 
sel which has 
“Istarted; 





Fig. 8.—A strong fertile egg. 
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To do this, the breeding stock must be 
healthy and vigorous, or the egg will be 
lacking in vitality and the chicks will 
be weak and debilitated. 

Care and attention alone will give this 
result, and as the fowl comes from the 
egg, the requisites and qualities that are 
needed for the proper maturing of the 
chicks must be transmitted from the 
adult birds to the germ in the egg. 
When the chick is released from the 
shell in a strong condition its existence is 
stable, and will more easily avert the 
many ailments that are peculiar to the 
young chick. 


BUILDING THE COOPS. 
The proper housing for young chicks has 
A greater 


much to do with their future. 
loss is sustained with 
the chicks for the 
first week than at 
any other period. 
If they can be pro- 
tected during the Fig. 12. 

first 10 days, the chances are greater for 
early maturing and healthy chicks. 
There is everything in keeping the chicks 
warm for the first two weeks. When 
hatched the tem- 
perature of the 
chicks is 100°, and 
this should be imi- 
tated as far as pos- 
sible. When the 
hen and chicks are 








Fig. 13, 
allowed to run at large in early Spring, 
the chicks become chilled from lack of 


warmth, and bad results follow. Inthe 
construction of the coop, dryness and 
warmth should be the first thought ; the 
roof to be water-tight, and the floor of 
the coop should be raised from the 
ground. 

Figs. 12, 13, 14 
and 15 are excellent 
designs of coops for 
young chicks, They 
should be made large 
and roomy, giving 
plenty room to the Fig. 14. 

hen and brood when confined. In using 
these coops, a dry and well-drained place 
should be selected for them, to avoid 
dampness and chill. It is advisable to 
keep such coops 
under a shed, to 
protect them 
from the driv- 
ing rains of 
early Spring. 
ms Chicks should 
Fig. 15. be confined un- 
til the sun is well up and the chill of 
sarly morning is over. Keep everything 
clean, and change the location of coops 
frequently. Never allow filth to accu- 
mulate on the floor, as it breeds vermin 
and disease to the youngsters. Dust in- 
sect powder on the hen and brood, and 
in the cracks and crevices, to prevent lice. 
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Fig. 16. 
Perhaps the better plan to build coops 
would be to have the runs attached, as 


shown in Figs. 16, 17, and 18. There 
are many advantages with these coops. 
By having the hen and chicks confined 
in such coops, there is less liability of 
the chicks becoming chilled than when 
they are on a range. ‘The hen being 
confined, she is always in easy access of 
the chicks, and when they become cold 
they can always find the hen for warmth. 
In these runs the chicks are free from 
molestation of the larger chicks, and can 
grow more rapidly under these condi- 
tions. 














and wastes in the ditt! The food should 
be given clean and 4A'#‘trough, as shown 
in Fig. 22. Such aftrough is handy and 
easily cleaned. 


Me J 
CARE OF’ Giticks. 


Having considered the care of the 
sitting hen, how to test’ the eggs, how to 
build the coops for warmth and dryness, 
we must learn to care for the little fel- 
lows after they have been left to our 
keeping. 





Fig. 19, 


Tn feeding young chicks, keep in view 
the fact that they feather very quickly 
and grow rapidly when young. Young 
chicks do not require any food for the 
first 24 hours. For the first meal it is 
well to give hard-boiled egg mixed with 
bread crumbs. This may be'fed for the 
first two days. A good food is made by 
mixing one pound of cornmeal, one-half 
pound of middlings, one-half pound of 
ground meat, two ounces of bonemeal, a 
pinch of salt, and one teaspoonful of 
bread soda. Mix with milk or water 
and bake like bread; crumble and feed 


every two hours. 
i i) 
i it i 
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Fig. 21. 

When the chicks are 10 days old, 
cracked corn, screenings, and hay seed 
should be fed them plentifully, and 
chopped meat should be fed twice a 
week. Mashed potatoes; chopped cab- 
bage and lettuce may be fed to ad- 
vantage. Give a variety of food, to 
enable them to feather without being 
weakened. Fresh water should always 
be of easy access, and when convenient 
give a drink of milk. 

One-half of the difficulties in raising 
chicks is found in lice. This pest causes 
more trouble than all others combined. 
When you take the hen and chicks from 
the nest, dust them well with Persian 








insect powder. Five drops of carbolic 
acid in a teaspoonful of lard, well mixed, 
is an excellent remedy for lice. Ruba 
little of the mixture on the throat and 
head of each little fellow. 


DRAWN vs. UNDRAWN POULTRY. 





That Undrawn Poultry is Superior 
for Shipment. 


The question of drawn or undrawn 
poultry for shipment has been discussed 
between Health Officer Hammett and 


Columbia since early this season. 

Health Officer Hammett maintained 
that drawn poultry was better for ship- 
ment, while the poultry dealers favored 
undrawn poultry. 

In order to amicably settle the dispute, 
Dr. Hammett submitted the question to 
Prof. Hird, who procured and killed two 
turkeys, Feb. 5, removing the intestines 
from one and leaving the other undrawn, 
He then hung them in a room where the 
temperature was about that of the outside 
air from Feb. 5 to Feb. 16. 

On Feb. 12 there was a faint odor 
from the drawn turkey, while the un- 
drawn showed no sign of any change. 

Feb. 13 drawn turkey had stale smell 
and began to drips No apparent change 
in undrawn turkey. 

Feb. 14 there was considerable odor 
from drawn turkey, but no evidence of 
decay in the undrawn. 

Feb. 15 flesh was removed from the 
breasts of the turkeys. The meat from 
the drawn turkey gave forth a strong, 
disagreeable odor, while that from the 
undrawn was sweet and fresh. 

Feb. 16 both turkeys were laid open, 
and the drawn turkey was in a bad state 
of decay, while the undrawn turkey was 
found to be in excellent condition, not 
the slightest decomposition being observ- 


An Investigation Which Demonstrated | 


the poultry dealers of the District of | 


PIGEON FANCIERS. 


The Organization of the Washington 
Pigeon Flyers. 
The Washington fanciers of Homing 
pigeons are to form a club, to be known 
as the “Federation of Homing Pigeon 
Fanciers of Washington, D. C.” 
The object of the association is to aid 
its members in flying their pigeons in 
the cheapest and best manner possible, 
and to give certificates of record to those 
who are entitled to them, and to extend 
a social and brotherly feeling to all hon- 
orable fanciers. 
The officers are President, First and 
Second Vice-President, Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Race and 
Executive Committee (to consist of three 
active members), and Race Secretary 
and Assistant, if necessary (who may be 
selected from among the honorary mem- 
bers), who shall be elected to serve for 
the term of one year, or until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected and installed. 
A person to be eligible for member- 
ship in the association must be a fancier 
in good standing, and a resident of 
Washington, D. C., or vicinity. 

There will be a series of five races for 
old birds each year from the 100, 200, 
300, 400, and 500-mile stations, or 
thereabouts, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th diplo- 
mas to be awarded in each race to the 
four birds making the best average ve- 
locity. 

There will also be a series of three 
young bird races each year from the 100, 
150, and 200-mile stations, or there- 
abouts, Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th diplomas to 
be awarded same as in old birds, 

All races up to and including the 300- 
mile race shall be decided the day of 
toss from the 400-mile station at sunset 
second day, and from the 500-mile sta- 
tion at sunset the third day after toss. 

The distances from each station shall 
be adjusted by mathematical calcula- 
tions by some competent person or per- 





sons, and all races to be under the club 
rules, and in the young bird races only 
birds wearing the official seamless band 
of the Federation denoting the year of 
hatch shall be eligible to fly in training 
flights or in the club races. 

No member can take part in the races 
with a pigeon other than from his own 
loft, and no stray bird under any cir- 
cumstances can be put into the basket 
unless it has been reported to the asso- 
ciation and a memorandum made at 
least four months previous to shipment. 

Feeding Young Chickens. 

Young chicks, when just from the 
shell, are well fed by nature, as they ab- 
sorb the yolk a few minutes before 
coming out. They, therefore, need no feed 
for 24 hours, and even 36 hours’ fast will 
be no serious deprivation. It is best not 
to feed them until they are about 36 
hours old, as the rest and warmth will 
by that time have given them strength 
and activity. The first meal should be 
bread crumbs moistened with milk, and 
allow coarse oatmeal also. Continue this 
feed until they are a week old, giving a 
little chopped lettuce or cabbage once a 
day. 


beat up an egg in the milk, If bread 
crumbs are not convenient, which is 
often the when there are large 


numbers of chicks, make a thick porridge 


sase 


and let it become cold. Now beat up 
an egg in milk or buttermilk, or even 
hot water, and add to the porridge. 
Thicken the porridge with cornmeal and 
feed to them. 
that no food is good for young chicks 
if continued, and hence should be varied. 


be given screenings, coarse oatmeal, 
cracked corn, millet seed, sorghum seed, 
broken rice, or any other hard food that 
they can eat, but the soft food should 
also be given at least twice a day. Be 


boiled egg to chicks. Our word for it, 
you will cause them to become consti- 
pated if eggs are used too freely. 
good food, after the second day, is cold 
boiled rice thickened stiffly with very 
fine oatmeal, fine bran (ship stuff), and 
cornmeal, equal parts. After mixing, 
warm it a little and feed. 

Twice or three times a week, if con- 


or pickled meats. Feed it cooked or 
raw. When green stuff is not procura- 
ble, a few onions (with tops), lettuce, 
cabbage, or young rye, chopped fine, will 
be relished. One of the best foods in 





able. 

Prof. Hird concluded that poultry 
should be kept from food at least 24 
hours before being killed, and that un- 
drawn poultry, without empty crops, 
should be condemned as unfit for food. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Chicken Pox.—I have 13 hens, and some 
of them have smail sores on the face and head 
about the size of asmall bean. Sometimes 
the sore closes up the eyes of the hens. Can 
you tell me what is the trouble and how to 
cure and prevent ?—R. W., Hagerstown, Md. 

Your hens evidently have chicken 
pox. Wash the heads in warm water 
and then apply spirits of turpentine to 
each pimple. To prevent the disease, 
thoroughly clean the’ henhouse and 
sprinkle it with airslacked lime. 

Frosted Comb.—1. My Leghorn rooster 
has a frosted comb; will he do to mate with 
my hens this Spring? 2. What is the best 
way to relieve him ?—H. B., Canton, O. 

1. Yes; provided you coop him up 
for a week and feed him on nutritious 
food, giving him about an ounce of 
cooked or raw lean beef every other day. 
2. Apply vaseline to the comb. 

Mating.—Which will give the best results 
—hens mated with cockerels, or pullets mated 
with cocks, or pullets and cockerels, or hens 
and cocks ?—A. 8., Denver, Colo. 


We prefer mating hens with cockerels, 





otk>r matings. The hens lay larger eggs 
than pullets, and more chicks live when 
hatched from hens than from pullets’ 
eggs. With hens, care must be taken 














that they do not become fat, ; 


although there are ardent advocates of 


cold weather, when green stuff cannot 
be had, is to take clover hay and cut it 
very fine,—a tobacco cutter answers 
well for cutting it,—and pour boiling 
water plentifully over the chopped clo- 
ver and let it stand all night. The 
next morning boil it, adding potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, beets, or anything you 
prefer. A small piece of beef, beef 
liver or ground meat may be put in. 
When well cooked thicken with one 
part fine bran, one part ground oats 





Now add a teaspoonful fine bonemeal 
and the same quantity of charcoal, and 
you have a cheap, nutritious, variable 
food, which contains all the elements 
necessary for growth, heat and health. 
—Poultry Keeper. 









Health | Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 





box of 
9 

Beecham’s 
er  Piils 

(Tasteless) 
to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. ——— 
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In mixing the bread crumbs and | 
milk, it would not be out of place to first | 


of oatmeal and rice mixed, cook well | 


It must be borne in mind | 


After they are a week old, they should | 


~autious about feeding too much hard- | 


A | 


venient, after the first week, feed finely- | 
chopped meat of some kind, avoiding salt | 


and two parts cornmeal, salting to taste. | 


together with another sample of pure 


THE APIARY. 








Hummings. 


If a colony becomes queenless during 
the Winter, unite it with another colony 
if you cannot conveniently provide it 
with another queen. 


The number of bees kept in an apiary 
should be regulated by the amount of 
available pasturage and the number of 
colonies already in the neighborhood. 


A sprinkling of white clover seed in 
the pasture in season is sure to be an 
advantage. Sow sweet clover on the 
waste places, for it will furnish honey 
until the frost nips it. 


The more clover, basswood and buck- 
wheat there is in the neighborhood the 
better it is for the bees) Where there is 
a lack of these the honey flowers should 
be plentiful enough to make up for it. 


The bee papers are now filled with 
arguments on the old question of bees 
and fruit fertilization. Much has been 
said on both sides, but the best testimony 
seems to be on the side of the bees. 


California has been placed far in the 
lead as a honey producing State. It is 
hardly settled what State ranks next, 
but New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Texas are in the front ranks. 


As honey gatherers it is admitted that 
stingless bees are not a success. The 
Swedish Naturalist, Lumholtz, says that 
the honey which they produce is sour 
and soon ferments, because the bees have 
no poison to preserve it. There is value 
in the sting, therefore, and Darwin has 
recorded the fact that since our common 
hive bees were introduced into Australia 
the native stingless species have been 
nearly exterminated. 


By a discussion at the Colorado State 
Beekeepers’ Association, the following 
facts were brought out: “The Langdon 
non-swarming method had been a fail- 
ure with all who had tried it. The K. D. 
hive had not been given a thorough test. 
The top entrance proved good. H. L. 
Rauchfuss had one hive which contained 
four full colonies all working in the same 
supers. Some thought it best to feed out 
doors, others to feed in the hive, and 
others not to feed at all, unless to pre- 
vent starvation.” 

Candying of extracted honey is not a 
proof of its purity. The following is an 
account of a test made by an exchange: 
“Nearly a year ago we adulterated, for 
the purpose of experiment, several sam- 
ples of honey with glucose. Into one 
we put 25 per cent; into another, 334; 
another 4, and another 4. These sam- 
ples were all put into a close cupboard, 


honey. Every one of them candied ; 
but the candying was less solid, in pro- 
portion to the amount of glucose in the 
honey; and while we think we might be 
able to recognize the presence of glucose 
by the peculiar way the honey candies, 
it is doubtful whether the average bee- 
keeper or consumer could do so without 
having made previous experiments.” 


A letter to Gleanings says: Our apple 
orchard is situated in such a way that it 
is exposed to both the north and south 
winds, About four years ago, as the 
trees on the south row (Transcendental, 
that throws out a heavy growth of foliage 
at the same time it blooms) began to open 
its bloom, a heavy south wind prevailed 
for about five days. I noticed, during 
this period, that the bees could not touch 
the bloom on the south side of these 
trees, but worked merrily on the more 
sheltered limbs of the north side. What 
i was the result? Those limbs on the 
north side were well loaded with fruit, 
while on the south side there was almost 
none to be seen. Does this prove that 
these trees depend on the aid of insects 
to fertilize the bloom? I leave it to the 
judgment of the reader. 


Bee Accomplishments. 


The following is an extract from the 
paper read by Mary H. Osborn at the 
Farmers’ Institute, Madison County, 
Neb.: “A new world is opened to the 
student of apiculture. Each colony is a 
| thoroughly-equipped Government, from 
'the queen on the throne to the sentinel 
who defends the entrance to the citadel. 
Each bee is both artist and artisan in his 
own department, whether he hies to the 
field for baskets of pollen or a sack of 
honey to feed the young larva, or secretes 





using honey from a foul-broody colony 
in making sugar sirup for bees, he says: 
“There need be no fears, for if the honey 
is stirred in as above given, it will all be 
scalded, and the scalding of honey, like 
anything else having the germs of foul 
brood about or in it, effectually kills 
these germs. However, care should be 
used in handling honey which may have 
come from a foul-broody hive, as the 
least bit of it carelessly left where the 
bees can get it, while in its raw state, 
will carry with it the seeds of foul brood, 


just as surely as corn grows from seed 


corn.” 


Bee Pasturage. 

As a rule it is a profitable time to feed 
bees in the Spring before many flowers 
are in bloom, or when they cannot get 
out on account of bad weather. This 
will encourage them to raise brood and 
so make the colony strong. 

The earliest blooming plants are the 
clovers, and white is best suited for the 
general run of bees. Only the Italians 
can work red clover to advantage, be- 
cause they have a longer probosis, and 
can better reach the sweets deep down 
in the flowers. Buckwheat comes later 
than clover, and it is well to sow repeat- 
edly every four or five weeks, until late 
in August. 








A Disappointing Flower Garden. 


A thing of a bloom or two, shriveled leaves, 
sticks, and bare ground—smiled at by your 
friends—laughed at by your family. Nearly 
all amateur gardeners have such experiences, 
but they can frequentiy be avoided by a wise 
choice of seeds. The products of the Storrs & 
Harrison Co., Painesville, O., have a happy 
habit of taking root and growing under more 
than ordinary adverse conditions. This firm 
has 28 greenhouses and 1,000 acres of ground, 
where are raised trees, shrubs, vines, roses, 
bulbs, plants, seeds, etc. They are making 
a@ special 50 ceut offer now that is well worth 
taking. An elegant annuai of 168 pages will 
be mailed free on application to Storrs & 
Harrison Co. , Painesville, O. 

CE SET 
Tons of Petrified Fish. 

In the northwestern part of Colorado 
there is a region several hundred square 
miles in extent which is literally a vast 
deposit of petrified fish of all sizes and 
shapes. These fish beds—shale, contain- 
ing fish remains—are about 150 feet in 
thickness and extend up and down the 
Green River for a distance of 150 or 
200 miles. 

a oe —— 
Infinitesimal Webs. 

Mexico, the land of Montezuma, prick- 
ly pears, sand volcanoes, ete., has many 
subtropical wonders, both in vegetable 
and animal life. Among these latter is a 
species of spider so minute that its legs 
cannot be seen without a glass. This lit- 
tle araneid weaves a web so wonderfully 
minute that it takes 400 of them to equal 
a common hair in magnitude. 


HO FOR TEXAS!! 





Farmers, Capitalists, Turn 
Your Attention to the 
Beeviile Region. 


A high, rolling, healthy country, an 
abundance of pure water, fine Winter 
or Summer climate, good society, schools, 
and churches; a great variety of choice 
lands adapted to agriculture, horticult- 
ure, the raising of live stock, poultry, 
bees, ete. lands in large or small 
tracts at $3.50 to $10 per acre. Write 
immediately to 


SKAGGS R. E. 60., 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS, 


When writing mention this paper. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, and Pet Stock, 
Gold Fish, Aquariums, Globes, 
Bird Gages, Ete. 
Handsome Tlustrated Catalorzue for 2-cent stamp 


EDWARD S. SCTIMED., 
712 Twelfth St. N. W. Washington, D. ©, 


When writing mention t\.is paper. 


OF PIGEONS. 


Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Rare 
chance to get fine birds, 
Send two-cent stamp for 
prices, 

GEORGE EF. HOWARD, 

Box 54, 

West Washington, D. © 
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the wax which forms translucent hex- 
avonal cells, the geometrical accuracy of 
which has long been the wonder and ad- 
miration of mathematicians; or seals the 
larva; or nurses the young bees; or as 
housekeeper in general removes all 
debris from the hive; or as ventilator 
fans cooling currents of air through the | 
hive; or as harvest hand, gathering 
nectar from corollas to be stored and 
hermetically sealed-—all is order, har- 
mony, activity. 

“ Bees have a language expressed by 
their wings. The happy hum heard at 
the close of a busy day during a honey 
flow says plenty, content. A low, minor 
key indicates that the queen has been 
lost and they are chanting a requiem, 
while a sharp, angry buzz tells of the 
presence of robbers.” 


G. M. Doolittle makes his sugar sirup 
as follows: “Fifteen pounds of water 
was put intoa large tin dish and brought 
to a boil, when 30 pounds of granulated 
sugar was poured in and stirred for a 
moment till it had mostly dissolved, 
when it was left over the fire till it boiled 
again. Upon taking from the fire, five 
pounds of honey was poured in, and the 
whole stirred enough to mix thoroughly. 
I found in this a sirup of about the con- 
sistency of honey, which remained a liq- 
uid from day to day—a sirup that any 
beekeeper could easily make, and one 
which would not crystallize on the bees, 
feeders, or in the cells. 1 have kept this 
sirfp standing in an open dish for 
months at a time without its crystal- 
lizing or souring.” As to the danger of 





ght and Dark Brahmas, P, 
ks, BP. Cochins, Langshans, 
Leghorns, Polish and Bantama, 
Leading brecder in Ohio. Highs 
est awards at World's Pair. Send 
for cainlogue. Chas, MeClave, 
Box F, New London, Ohto,. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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oy on our INCUABTOR and BROODER 
Combined. If you are interested in 
BB} Poultry, it will pay you to send 4 cents im 
f stamps for 72 page catalogue, giving valuable 
Points on Poultry Culture, Address 
Rellable Incubator Co., Quincy, ly 


When writing mention this paper. 


MONEY IN SP 
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5 Yards High 
Class Fowls. f 


—$——$——$———— ey 


RING CHICKENS. 
The Hen Is Not In It, 
The invincible egg hatche 
does the business. Price, 
end4écte, 
It tells 






- . 2600 sold in 1893. 
BUCKEYE iNCUBATOR CO., Springfteld,Ohio, 


When writing mention this paper. 


el | 
Strawberry Pear, 
LANT Bac kberry, REE Apple, 
Curran!s, Gooseverry, Peach, Chestou 
Asparagus, Grapes, Walnut. Sen 


for Catalogue. 


J. 8. COLLINS’ SON, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


When writing mention this paper, 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


rooders only $5. Best and cheapest fo 
raising chicks; 40 first premiums; 38, 
testimonials ; send for catalogue. 


G. S, SINGER, Box 503, Cardington, 0. 
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4 PIGS 
Holstein Cattle. 


Jersey, Guernsey an 
Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
ae and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
8. W. SMITH, Cochranville, Chester Co., Penna 


When writing mention this paper, 








= a 
RUCCIES & HARNESS AT HALF rales 
$50 Buggy $25. Buy of factory, cave Middles 
$10 Harness $4.75 | man's Profit. Catalogue Free; 
U.S.CART & BUCCY CO. CINCINNAT!.O. 

When writing mention this paper. 

IGH BRED round potatoes, one barrel worth tw@ 

I of one cro, seed. No more scaby potatoes. 50 

000 Berry plants, true. 50,000 asparagus, fine, ete, Write 

for catalogre. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 

mn wrudiog mention this paper. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“O fortunates nimium sua si bona norint ayri- 
eviaa."— Vira. 
—=—_— —— ————_ 
Published Semi-monthly at Washington, D. 
and Baltimore, Md., by 


The American Farmer Company, 
1728 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C, 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., aud Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


“TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, - 50 Cents 
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Write for special inducements to club ralsers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 

' 

67" Our readers will oblige us, when writing | 
to partios advertising in this paper, if they will 
ttute that they saw the advertisement in ® | 
Amxnmican Fanwen. This is little trouble and | 
ccats nothing, but it helps us, and is informa. | 
tion wanted by the udvertiser. | 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Ed tions. | 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi. | 
tion, all subseriptions will be entered for the 
Gcveral Edition. 


t .- - —- —= — 
ALL 70 WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

. Greeting: This 
paper is sent you | 
that you may | 

an Oppor- | 


T0 





have 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a! 
view to subseribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price | 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you , 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 
Ve hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every | 
number more than repays you for the | 
subscription price for a year. Please | 
call your neighbor’s attention to the | 
paper. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 





The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send Tur American Farn- | 
ER and any other paper or magazine in | 
the country at a reduced rate for the | 
two. The following is a partial list of | 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Requar With the Ameri 
Periodical. Price. can Farmer. 
ae $1 00 $1 25 
Our Little Men and 

ass daeentances 123 
Worthington’s Maga- 

DetttesGuesedegs eiees 200 2 50 
i ccneisbeneanee 50 9 
‘The National Tribune. 100 12 
American Gardening.. 1 00 13 

1 Savane gna peat 3 00 3 0 

Jobe Young Sportsman w 8 











OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 


We have arranged to club with the Weekly | 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1 a year 
when taken alone. The Witness is a 16 page 
‘weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 

. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthar, 

. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
school lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, ete. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
will be sent to any address for one year post- 
_ for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 

ications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
**Determined not to know anything among 

ou save Jesus Christ.’? Good, not goody. 

ligious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
tories; Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 

n pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
Costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
send both it and THE AMERICAN FARMER, 

paid, to any address for one year for only 

5 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN Far- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
Mumber of At Home and Abrocd contains a 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in tbe stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 

ember, that by our arrangement 12 num- 

rs of this publication and THE AMERICAN 

ARMER lor a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 
connection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
either the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
ns without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Farmer for one year accompanying the 
order. 











Have all your neighbors see THE 
AMERICAN FARMER and read it. Ask 
them to subscribe and help it in its great 
fight for farmers’ rights) The more sub- 
scribers it has the better fight it can 
make. 
neighbors who you think ought to see 
the paper. We shall be glad to send 
them sample copies. 


Send us the names of your 


De Li | 


SIGHTS AND SCENES * 
OF THE WORLD. ® 


Part 6. Number 6. — 
NUMBERS CHANGED EVERY ISSUE. 


Cut this coupon out and forward it, to- 
gether with 


Five Two-Gent Postage Stamps, 


to the Coupon Department of THe AMERI- 
CAN FARMER, and you will receive the 
elegant portfolio of photographs as adver- 
tised. See our advertisement on another 
> page. 
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Address 





| gave the following figures as to the an- 


‘ . . aa 
/nesota, Missouri, and Kansas. 


' nois, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas. 


THE TARIFF. 

The storm center of Tariff Reform is 
now hovering over the Democratic side 
of the Senate, and it is making “a 
marked perturbation,” to use the lan- 
guage of the weather reports. It is now 
more than two weeks since Senator 
Voorhees said that the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which he is Chairman, would 
probably be able to report the bill 
the following Tuesday, To all appear- 
ances, the bill is as far from being in 
shape to report now as it was then, and 
the bill has been taken out of the hands 
of the Committee on Finance to be con- 
sidered by the Democratic Senators in 
caucus, The first break was made bya 
gallant stand made by the Louisiana 
Senators for the protection of sugar. In 
this, while fighting for the good of their 
own State, they struggled for the benefit 
of other sections which have a great 
and rapidly-growing interest in the pro- 
duction of sugar. Every man and 
woman in the country has a deep inter- 
est in the home manufacture of our 


sugar, since it means the retention in the | 


country of $118,000,000 a year which 
It is by far 
the heaviest draft which is made upon 
An- 


is sent abroad for sweets. 


the ready money of the country. 


| other view of the situation was stated 
most powerfully in the petition sent to the | 
Senate by the Commercial Exchanges of | posed to the 


New Orleans, in which, after reciting 
that the sugar business was the very life 
of Louisiana, in which more than $100,- 
000,000 of capital was invested, and 
which gave support to 600,000 people, 


trade with other States which depended 
upon the sugar business : 


“$1,200,000 of coal from Pennsyl- 
vania and Alabama. 
“$2,400,000 of mules and _borses 


IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Will you 
please give the readers of your valuable paper 
a list of the articles produced on the farms of 
our country that are either placed on the free 
list or duty reduced by the bill passed by the 
House of Representatives, the Wilson Bill 
as it is called. It has changed a good many 
views upon the subject to sentiments in 
favor of the ideas of Protection to the 
farmer and his products, instead of en- 
couraging foreign capital and laborers in 
foreign countries. We, here, already feel the 
necessity of our own laborers being employed, 
80 that they will be consumers of the products 
which we produce. Wheat at 50 cents for No, 
2 red to-day, and no demand, makes hard 
times for all classes, especially the farmers. 
I believe if the bill passes the Senate in its 
present shape that it will destroy the country 
and turn over the farms to the moneyed aris- 
tocracy of the Nation, and the farmers will 
become their servants like the poor of the 
Old World. Then, the repealing of the 
Sherman Bill has been another blow at the 
farmers of this country by reducing the cireu- 
lating medium, I believe, further, that we 
should have at least $560 per capita, and as 
our country grows and our inhabitants in- 
crease, that the business will of necessity 
increase, and that the cirenlating medium 
should be kept fully up to that standard in 
gold and silver and legal tender greenbacks, 
one equally as good as the other, and that 
silver should be restored to its former place as 
a money metal—I mean free coinage of all 
that is produced from Ameriean mines at the 
ratio of 16 to 1—and should never again be al- 
lowed to be demonetized. If I remember 
aright, Congressman Gorman, some three years 
ago, at a political meeting in Jonesville 
pledged himself to stand for free coinage of 
silver, but it seems that he forgot his promise 
to his constituents aud voted with those op- 





interests of the masses.—H. P. 
WHtELER, Jonesville, Mich. 


The following table, taken from the 
December report of the Statisticians of 
the Agricultural Department for De- 
cember, 1894, gives the valuation of the 
agricultural products imported into that 
ccuntry for the year ending June 30, 
1891. We have chosen the fiscal year 
of 1891, because the McKinley Bill, in | 
which an effort was made to reduce the 





from Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and | 
Missouri. 
“ $4,200,000 of breadstuffs from Min- | 


“ $3,600,000 of meats from Ohio, Ili- 


“ $4,800,000 of corn, oats, and hay 
from Kansas, Missouri, Llinois, and 
lowa. 

“ $1,200,000 of cooperage from Ohio 
and Michigan. 

“$510,000 of cow peas from the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

“ $300,000 of oils, paints, and lime 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio and Alabama. 
“ $6,000,000 of machinery and im- 
ports from Missouri, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois, 

$1,800,000 of boots and shoes from 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Illinois. 
“$2,400,000 of clothing from New 
York, Illinois, and Missouri. 

* $1,500,000 of sundries from all the 
Union. 

“ Total, $29,910,000.” 

It was thought that the President at- 
tempted to break the ranks of the op- 
position by appointing Senator White 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, but though he was promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate, he has deemed the 
interests of his constituents paramount 
to other considerations, and will remain 
in the Senate until the sugar question is 
settled. The result of this stand, taken 
with the necessities of the Treasury, is 
that a duty of probably one cent a 
Other 


Democratic Senators have fought for a 


pound will be imposed on sugar. 


duty on silver, lead and irop ores, coal 
and lumber. 
the South. At present writing, it looks 


Most of these were from 


as if they would be successful. 

On Tuesday, February 27, Senator 
Brice, of Ohio, made a powerful speech 
in caucus, which deeply impressed his 
brother Senators. He told them em- 
phatically that the country would not 
stand having some interests favored and 
others destroyed, and that wool had to 
have just as much consideration as any 
other interest of equal magnitude. 

This is the situation as we go to 
press. If the Senators deeide that the 
bill shall be a truly revenue bill, which 
would seem to be indicated by the pres- 
ent attitude with reference to sugar, then 
revenue considerations may induce the 
imposition of a small duty on wool. 
The needs of the Treasury make this a 
common-sense policy, without reference 
to free-trade theories. 


OUR SEED OFFER. 

Quite a large number have accepted 
our seed offer, which is contained in an- 
other part of the paper, and have been 
delighted with the result. It is positively 
the finest chance any one has known of 
to get the very best seeds at a nominal 
price. It is, in effect, giving away seeds 
of the very highest class. All these that 
we send out are Northern grown, and 
tested. They have no superior in ex- 
cellence anywhere. Everyone should 
have them. Do not delay taking ad- 
vantage of our offer, and in sending in 
your orders and subscriptions. Now is 





amount of importations, went into effect 
in that year: 
Imports of Agricultural Products for the Year 
Ending June 30, 1891. 
Articles. 
Sugar and molasses: 


sugar 





Molasses....... . ee 
Sugar drainings.............. 





Total sugar and molasses. 108,389,341 


Tea, coffee, and cocoa: 





13,828,093 
96,123,777 
3,323,057 
97,74 


Total tea, coffee, and cocoa 





113,373,421 





Animals and their products, ex- 
cept wool: | 
ee 102,978 
SS ems en 8,265,254 | 
REL EELS I 1.219.208 | 
All other, and fowls......... 307 927 | 
ee 357 AR | 
SE cnenditand apinda ene dank a8 41 
_* Naycanaelenerecatee ti 1,358,752 | 
SE ttnnincestmes teecenan sane 1,185,593 
SIN nicuisGuthina unebnpiicconete 497-340 | 
SE nckenekceesen ecane nane 0 385 
cet bidhied wibekdnneweeeen 2,408 7:63 
ate ait 90,759 | 
Hide cuttings, ete........... 353,943 | 
Hoofs, horns, ete..........06 BST 444 
Meats— 
ee §21 Jez 
MED ciciaisiccaiccaisienaten 144.049 | 
Bile... occvecre coccccccsese 105,088 | 
Se NEE éncccnntaed. veviiunes 531 
RI GI cncnacesacesncs 572,817 
Unenumorated.. ...060 cc0ccces 813,873 





Total animais and their 


products, except wool.. 43,277,970 


Fibers: 

Animal— 
TE iciiaptuen siswerchdies e 18,231 372 
Silk, unmanufactured,.... 19,086,436 

Veretable— 
OO eee 2,825,004 
ETE TE 1,64 T79 
Hemp and ail substitutes. 7940.0) 
pT EERE Aan 3,86 2858 


Sisal grass and other vege- 
table substunces......... 


_ 5,8.9,514 
Fibers not elsewhere spe- 





GHNE..« ccosses 1,987 904 
TT OE. cxtcnevesesse* 61,429,517 
Miscellaneous ; 
Breadstuffs— 
Barley ‘ 8,222,593 
Corn... 1,651 
Oats...... 5,056 
Oatmeal... 31.084 
RY... 22s eeeee coeeeeees 98.24 
Wheat 451.940 
Wheat flour 43,180 
Breadstuffs and farina- 
cious substances not 
elsewhere spec.fied..... ° 1,194,473 
EPC 342,517 
DEUS AME BUS. .000000 000 e 26,015,374 
BY occccccccces ceccccccccee ° 445.461 
DEON coc cccdsccesesccesensee 1,797,406 
PR a0. 6tckeccdiontenses eo 1,600,030 
err 78,433 
Oils. vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Se +ssecesalsaesacdcins 733,489 
Ee 1,465,001 
Volatile or essential. .... 1,523,491 
Oplumm, CUS... ...cccccccces 1,202,875 
Plauts, trees, and shrubs.. 18¥, 763 
Rice and rice meal......... 4.59.40 
eee 3,266,230 
Spices: 
sc ccciscsscnssews ° 262,682 
- Unyround— 
Nutmewgs......... eccee 686,019 
POPBE. 060s ceesvesceces . 1,328,657 
pS rrr re e $65,482 
Tobacco lenf.... c.ccccece ° 13,287 004 
Vanilla beans....... eevccee 54,744 
Ve-cetubles: 
Beans and peas...... coos 2,078,571 
sn enn dian ened e 2,797 927 
Pickles and sauces...... ° 511,163 
Ail other— 
In their natural state 
or in salt or brine.... 1,067,757 
Prepared or preserved 668,519 
Wines: 
Champagne and other 
SPRTRIUNE: ccccccesccccce 5,615,872 
Still wines— 
RM GEOMB. ccc cccccccecce e 2,641 816 
eee ° 249,872 
Unenumerated items........ 177,523 
Total miscellaneous....... ‘ 82,591,497 
Total agricultural... ..... $409,061 ,946 
We ask our readers to study the above 
list with the greatest care. It is the 
most important matter of the day for the 


It 
shows in the first place that inthat year 
$409,061,946 in gold went out of the 
country for products of the soil. That 
is, from one-third to one-fifth of all the 


consideration of American farmers. 


money in the country was paid for these 
articles. 

When we analyze the list we find the 
followlng articles, and their valuations, 
that we need not expect to produce : 


Dee. cece wheeeseeoevenseseeeees cocce-coe $18,828,996 
YORE™D oc ccccccces OC cccccccccccecccos cece 96,123,777 
OCOR .sseee wecvecaccocceceece © cece cece 3,328,057 

veces cacnccooseece seeenetens he . 794 

Spices and Pepper........ceeevceraees 8,155,220 
GHIA DORMS .occccccccccccoscccce eee 504,744 

BE esccccvcesccccctiscscuswesas + $117,123,588 








CUT THIS OUT. 


the time to act. 


| Currants. 





To this should be added $1,202,375 


, 
worth of opium, whitlwe could produce, 


but which it is not at all desirable that 
we should. This, m es a total excep- 
tion of $118,325,963, and leaves a start- 
ling remainder of $291,938,358, or in 
round numbers, $300,000,000, valuation 
of articles which should have been pro- 
duced on our own’ 'soil' by our own far- 
mers, and the money paid to them. 

The all-importaiit question is wheter 
this country, or any:eountry which has 
to rely on its farms to produce the 
greater part of its wealth, can afford to 
buy abroad such an immense proportion 
of farm products, England and Bel- 
gium may do it, because they rely on 
their manufactures to produce the wealth 
of the country, and regard farming as 
an incidental industry. But no other 
country. No other country than ours at- 
tempts such economic suicide. If Italy, 
Russia, Austro-Hungary, France or Ger- 
many permitted such folly as one-half 
of their imports to be agricultural prod- 
ucts that they should raise at home, they 
would be hopelessly bankrupted inside 
of 10 years. Their statesmen, bad as 
they may be in other respects, are inca- 
pable of such ruinous nonsense as this. 
Over a century ago France recognized 
that it was national impoverishment to 
buy foreign sugar, and determined that, 
cost what it would, she would find some 
way to produce it at home, and after years 
of costly effort finally developed the beet 
sugar industry. One of the first steps 
taken by Germany after she became a 
Nation, 24 years ago, was to do the 
same, and Austria and Italy followed 
close in her footsteps. 

For us to devote ourselves to raising 
wheat and corn and the like to sell 
abroad at little profit or absolute lose, 
and buy back 8300,000,000 worth a 
year of things upon which foreign 
farmers make a high profit, is the most 
absurd policy that ever an_ intelligent 
foreign econ- 


people followed. How 


see us foolishly playing their game to 
their enrichment and our impoverish- 


| ment. 


The free list of the Wilson Bill con- 
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cover d with depths varying from 1 to 2 feet. 


As compared with the chart for the preceding week, increased depths are shown over the regi 
Ohio and central Mississippi valleys, the southern limit being from 200 to 500 miles farther south than last 


The heavy snowfall attending the storm which moved northeastward from Florida noar the Atlantic ¢ 
February 25 and 26, carried the southern limit of snow to lower latitudes than have been reached 
time during the current Winter in the Southern States eastward of the Mississippi. 

It will be seen, however, that while the northern portions of Alabama and Georgia are covered with 
southern limit does not touch the coast line southward of Norfolk, Va. 
the Virginias and western Maryland, the ground is covered to a nearly uniform <i pth of 6 inches 


greater depths are reported from Pennsylvania and northern New Jersey. New Eugland and northern New Y 


SE TC eS nee 


atany } 4 


ROW t 


. nee 
From eastern lennessee northeast ward ( 


wd som 


Orn are 
m eastward of t! 


wee k 


over the western and northwestern portions of the country considerable snow has disappeared, the ground bei: 


on the north Pacific coast. 


westward to eastern Kansas. 


Over a considerable area, extending from southern Missouri to northern Indiana, t 
no snow, and only traces remain throughout an extensive area, from northern Ohio and southern Michivs 


At this date last year there was practically no snow southward of the Ohio river, but westward of the ) 
from Nebraska noithward, there was considerably more snow than at the present time—Mark W. Ha 


Chief of Bureau. 





THE MATTER OF EGGS. 
Many farmers—especially Western 


and Southern ones 





have a tendency to 


look down upon eggs as beneath their 


| notice—trifies for the “women folks to 


barter with at the stores” But the 


| truly successful farmer is like the suc- 


t P i | cessful merchant and manufacturer, in 
omists must laugh in- their sleeves to | . ’ 


| that he makes every edge cut, and turns 


tains the following agricultural articles | 


which are producible in the United | 


| States: 


Hair of animals, 
Lard. 
Lemon juice, ete. 


Aconite. 
Acorns. 
Albumen. 


| Alizarin. Licorice. 
Animals—Breeding. Madder. 
Apples. Marshmallow. 
Articles fordyeingand Milk. 
tanning. Oils—Vegetable,  es- 
Bacon, hams, beef, sential, distilled or 
mutton, pork. expressed. 
| Balm of Gilead. Olives. 
Beeswax. Opium. 
Birds and fowls, Orange and = lemon 
Bristles. peel. 
Broom corn, Peas. 
Cabbage. Plants, trees, and 
Chicory. shrubs. 
Cider. Quills. 
Cork wood. Saffron and safflower. 


Sauer kraut. 

Sausage skins. 

Seeds. 

Silk—raw or partly 
manufactured. 


Cotton. 


l‘andelion root, 
Egys. 


Ergot. 


Farina. Straw. 
Feathers. Sugars not above 169. 
Fibers—Tampico, jute, Tallow. 

manila, sisal, etc. Teazles 
Frait-—Green, ripe, or Tobacco stems. 

dried. Timber, lumber, and 
Grease and oils. woods. 
Hides. Wool and hair. 
Hoofs. Yams. 


It reduces the duty, sometimes to a 
merely nominal rate, on the following : 


Animals. Grapes. 
Buckwheat. Plums, prunes, 
Corn. Oranves. 
Oats. Lemons. 
Rye. Limes. 
Wheat. Fruits, preserved. 
Barley. Figs. 
Rice. Filberts and wal- 
Butter. nuts. 
Cheese. Peanuts. 
Beans, peas, ete., pre- Poultry. 

served or pickled. Mustard. 
Hay. Cayenne pepper. 
Honey. Sage. 
Hops. Vinegar. 
Onions. Osier or willow. 
Potatoes. Sumac. 
Castor beans, Tobacco. 
Flaxseed. Flax. 
Vegetables in natural Hemp, 

state. 


A study’of the above lists will show 


that they include about everything that’ 


the farmer sees much chance of profit in, 
and that the demagogs who framed the 
bill labored desperately to see that no 
farmer should escape. Had they sought 
out the manufacturers so persistently 
and struck at them so viciously, they 
would have closed up every factory in 
the country. 





SecRETARY CARLISLE wants the tax 
on manufactured tobacco increased for 
revenue purposes. It is now six cents a 
pound, having been reduced by the Me- 
Kinley Bill from eight cents. 
manufacturers want the tax either to 
stay where it is or be raised to 12 cents, 


which will be more convenient for their 


style of packages. 


a 
The | 








jat the end of the year. 


everything connected with his business 
into money. There are lots of factories 


which make but small profits on their 


main articles, but by careful use of waste | 


and by-products make a good showing | 


farming. The profits on great staples 
like grain and meat are small at best, 


but if the farmer manages to turn all 





The imposition of a duty of five cents | 


a dozen had the direct effect of reducing 


the importations, and putting at least 


$2,000,000 a year into the pockets of 
our own farmers, as the following table 
of comparative imports will show: 


Imports of Foreign Eggs. 



















| 





| 
| 


| 
| 


Year Ending June 50. Dozens. . | 
IAS | 15,279,065 R267 004 | 
1X84 | 16,487 204 $:; wo | 
1885 | j 18,008 450 2 3 
| 1886 | Under Free . 16,002 583 z. 
| 1887 | Trade. 13, 936.054 1.860246 | 
| 1888 | 15.642 S61 23 fh) 
| TRS | 15.418. N00 2 418,976 
| ]Sa0* } . 15 062,796 2.074.912 
1801 ~ 1185 505 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is so with | 





’ 5 
4.158.492 


Ist? =» Protected. 14 
3.205 BAL 


1Ra3 





302,617 


* Protected Oct. 6, 1M, at 5 cents per dozen. 


The Wilson Bill proposes to take this | sheep $36,000,000. 


H22,240 | 2999 


| 811,000,000, mules 


report it to the House with a 1 
And i 
The House has been too rouy! 


dation that it be passed. 


farmers to desire to add to its o! 


against them by refusing to pass 


measure, 


sencilla aici 
Tue Statistician of the Avricultural 
Department reports that since January, 
1893, the value of the farm animals iv 
the United States has decreased $312. 
000,000. The value of the horses shrank 
$223,000,000; of the oxen and eattle. 


$18,000,000, and 


What 


a costly 


‘; »! vv. . 
| $2,000,000 a year out of the pockets of | luxury the Wilson Bill has been for 


' our farmers and give the trade back to | farmers. 


that his farm produces into money, he will ; 


have a comfortable balance at the end 
of the season. Every farm has much 
on it that can be profitably converted 
into eggs and poultry, that would other- 
Yet, it is 


allowed to go to waste, and the result is 


wise be completely wasted. 


that we have been buying about 16,000,- 
000 dozen of eggs a year from foreigners, 
and paying them the very substantial 
sum of $2,418,976 in American gold for 
them—over $200,000 a month. 

Think of the absurdity of our sending 
clear across the Pacific—to Japan and 
China—for eggs, and buying them by 
Think 
of our going on the other side, clear 
across the Atlantic, and buying hun- 
dreds of thousands of dozens from Bel- 
gium, Germany, and even far-off Italy 
and Austria. 


the hundred thousand dozen! 


Yet that is what we have 
been doing, as the following table, from 
the report of the Commissioner of Sta- 
tistics, will show: 


Imports of Eggs by Countries Diering the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1889. 











From Dozens. Dollars. 
Austria-Hungary ......... 1,528 sae 
EOS 33,223 
China.... 6,425 
Denmark . 11,99 
France. 24 
Germany. 14,119 
England .. RUT 
SORIA. 5.66: 5:5:08:5:00000% . KO 
Nova Scotin, New Bruns- 

wick and irinee Edward 
Island.... 3,037,222 481,609 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and the Noriiwest Terri- 


| 
| 
| 





the foreigners by admitting eggs free. 


ABSOLUTELY INDEPENDENT. 


FARMER 


Tue AMERICAN is abso- 
lutely independent in politics. It be- 
longs to no party, and has no connection 
whatever with any party organization or 
set of politicians of any kind, complex- 
ion or previous condition of servitude. 
It isowned by the men who conduct it, 
and nobody else has the slightest pecuni- 
ary interest in it. Not a man connected 
with it is in politics, ever held an of- 


fice, was a candidate for one, or expects 


to be. They do not want an office of any 


kind. 


Their highest ambition is to have 


the leading agricultural paper in the | 


country, which will represent in the 
highest sense the farmers and their inter- 
ests. We would much rather have such 
a paper than the best office in the gift of 
the people, for it will be a higher honor 
than to be President. 








THE great commercial treaty recently 


concluded between Russia and Germany, 


and which puts an end to the trade war | ! 
| | Ington. 


between those countries, is an object 


| managing our business and commercial 


/ matters. 


COEF 0 0000 cc0ces sccscece cece 11,731,864 1,864,020 
British Coluuibia.......... es) 86 | 
To 0s nd ce cccstace 15,219 TsO 
PE ewes nccnen ease eeaeeeenes 122,168 2,078 
PRA. o0cc ccc ccceccecce cove 20 5 
Rigs cnkedinnegey nacnants 18,557 2,380 
NetheFianas....cccsvccesces 500 70 
Di iitet ecetawednteded exten 1,503 154 
Wetter th MMR ..sccccceses swans 5 

, eer 15,918,809 $2,418,976 


The following table shows the ports 
of entry at which these were received, 
and indicates how widespread is the com- 
petition with our own farmers: 


Foreign Eggs were Imported 
Ending June 30, 1889, 








{able terms. 
| 


During the Year ; 


Russia, who is coming to the 
front as the great wheat producer of the 
world, has been anxious to push her 
wheat into Germany. That country has 
kept her out by duties so high as to be 
prohibitive. The German Chancellor 
held firmly to these to the very last, in 
order to force Russia to agree to receiv- 
ing German manufactures on very favor- 
This she has at last done. 


The result will be that Russian wheat 


! will overflow the German markets to the 


At Dozens. Dollars. 

' Aroostook, MC.,....+ secs cece 1,958 27 

NE TEE. i180 cn0e scdinweoe B46 826 68,142 

ON OSS eee BRD 35 
Boston and Charlestown, 

Bisa 5c0ke0koee.s suds ceniens 1,938,267 270,990 
ButYalo Creek, N. Y....... 5,740,946 920,006 
Capo Vincent, N.Y .....00 9,400 1 oag 
Champlain, B.. Foce.ccccees S20, 804 125,608 
Corpus Chyisti, Tex........ oe 4 
Cuyahoga, O...0.000 cocvecs e 600 SO 
Detroit, Mich...........see0 4379.13 54,314 
COR. Bas Fe 8000660600600 TO 104 
Gloucester, Mass........06 15,783 2.43 
Huron, Mich... os ° UT 1,418 
Key West, Fla.......cccece © 1,508 l4 
Murbleheud, Mass...... ee. 1,729 208 
New Loudon, Conn....... 316 33 
New York, N.Y. 392,469 63,845 | 
po eS eee 1,412,063 2400186 
Oswegatchie, N. Y......... 1,0::0,293 141,521 
OQEweae: i. Koocessccescccee as) 5 
Paso del Norte, Tex., and 

New Mexico ee 18,555 2,376 
Passamaquoddy, Me. ..... 1,122,658 138,131 
Philadelpiia, Pa...cc-cesee = cvecce 5 
Portland and Falmouth, 

NEO cocccccccces TTT I TTT Ty 2.681 328 
Portsmouth, N. H..... ... 1ti4 is 

Providenec, R. 1 .....-c.se0 30 6 
Puget Sound, Wash....... 975 86 
Salem and Beveriy, Mass, 4,154 563 
a rr 720 62 
San Francisco, Cal......... 126,300 6,425 
Superior, Mich.........0+e0 7.704 1,162 | 
WR cccusanecens events 2,226,050 
Walcoborough, Me........ 3.304 
Willamette, Ore............ 10215 WT 
All other custome districts 1,255 211 

Total.....ccseccese 13,915,500 


ruin of the German wheat growers and 
our trade with that country, while the 
German manufacturers will gain access 
to the Russian markets. 


© 





REPRESENTATIVE Hatcn, of Mis- 
souri, scored a big victory in the House 
by securing the reference of his Anti- 
Option Bill to the Committee on Agri- 
Last 
session the opponents of the bill tried 


culture, of which he is Chairman. 


very hard to get it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in the 
pigeon holes of which it would have 
slept the sleep that knows no wakin 


This year they repeated their tacties, | tares. 
37.407 | but Gen. Hatch beat them by a vote of 


167 to 53, which means that he will 





| 
| 
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THE best way to fight the inijuitous 
Wilson Bill is to subseribe for Tur 
AMERICAN Farmer, and get your 
neighbors to do likewise. The paper 


ought to have 1,009,000 farmers behind 
it in its demand for justice to those who 
till the soil. 
ee 

In 1891 we bought $26,615,374 worth 
of fruits and nuts, and in 1895, §2°)- 
689,650 worth, every dollar of which 
should have gone into the pockets of our 


own orchardists. 
ee ee 


THE wool growers of Nebraska, with- 


out regard to party, have signed a strong 
petition to the Senate against the Wilson 


Bill. 








— — = 
We import $1,425,927 worth of cheese 
every year, whieh should be pl iluced 
by our own cows ans! factories. 
——_—_———» - <—— — 
PERSONAL. 
O. F. Cheatham, of Edgefield, S. ¢.. has 


one of the finest herds of Jerseys in the south 


Hon. C. A. Cogswell, an extensive stoct 
raiser of Lake View Ore., is visiting W 
Heisa leading Democratic politicn:, 
has been member of the State Senate tor 4 


. | number of years, and has been urged to t 
‘lesson to the bunglers who are mis- | 


the nomination for Governor. 





aE 
Notes. 


The death of Mr. George W. Childs has ree 
vealed once more the strong hold le had ’ 
the affections of men and women in his 
profession. Harper's Weekly tor Pel. 1 
tained a striking tribute to his many) 
virtues by Taleott Williams, o! 
delphia Presa; and the Week/y to 
will print a page of illustrations s! 
Childs as he appeared in his otlic: 
lic Ledger uilding, and scenes at 
Harper's Bazar, which looks at 
through feminine eves, will publish tis wees 
some ‘Reminiscences of Mro & 
Childs” with a glimpse of lis! 
ton,”’ at Bryn Mawr, by Mr- Mary 
Fisher. 

Worthington’s Magaz ne for 4 
latest number of this exceptionally 
attractive home magazine is one 0! 
ever published; bright, fresh, and 
entertaining articles, with fine presswork i 
specially prepared illustrations that add gre 
to the charm and value of its pages. With 
large and excellent a corps ot contributors t 
descriptive articles, essays, stories, and po 
must needs be as varied in literary style as 
they are in choice of subjects, and al 
worthy of the attention of those who en 
wholesome, clean, entertaining. and 
structive reading. The leading motive of | 
publishers of Worthingtow’s Magic | 
make it one that every intelligent man 
wish to read himself, and to have his wi' 
children, his parents and his kinsfolk an! 
quaintances, read. In other words, it Is 


Wagner- 


Mareh 
first-class, 


the | 


tended for the family and for the ™ 
family, not one being neglected or forgot 2 
in its monthly distribution of good things 
Published at Hartford, Conn. Price 20 eel ts 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Magazine for March 


co | begins an interesting story, Silver Sha 
g. | 


It is chuckfull of interesting matter and }) 

Price 25 cents. Published 

Fifth avenue, New York 
re + 


lie ‘ M } 4 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 4% 02(y ¥% 


2,118,%76 ; have charge of his own bill, and speedily | cents a year. 
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Discuss the Topics 
h Interest Them. 


—_—_ 


ur paper carefully, but 


id vi . 
. clearly that it is to the 


=e 





‘nley Bill. It made hides 
instead of people having an 


she price. 
stronger, but it left the 
farmers’ granaries, for the 
had been shipped to the 
was sent to England for 
, need of our farmers 
-he and the United 
Politicians sey 


niv.” 
YO or Zo per cent, on all 
1 or manuiaetured, 
But the Wilson Bill is 
MeKinley Bill. 

| have sold wool under 
ISGL for 54 cents, one- 
2? cents straight. 

2” cents straight 
t tariff, and have sold it 
t under the 115 cent 

d ithink Lam right, 
edueed the taritf on 
er, salt, and the 
id not let in rags 
sould have been no 
it is not honest to 
wufacturer free wool 


{ ( 


) 
the 


is 


al 


a 


protect his goods, and 
the West pay $12 
t clothes, when the 
cht made of all wool 
C. Orson, Holton, 


() 


Awerican FARMER 
much or seemed so 
communication from 
Ashtabula, O. The 

n feel the same way. 
to party, they favor 
ind ave intensely hostile 
ihomination. While we 
1's views on the money 
in his revenue bill a 
Political par- 
jumble. One will 
which are very 
them with others 
rly obnoxious. When a 
ch will at onee work loy- 
nand the rebabilitation 
ill eateh all the farmer 
Vrtor, Camas Valley, Ore. 


ey ils. 
a 


‘hiale 


are making a brave stand 
of America. Also, I 
nt Congress might as well 
wlitical coffins, and in order 
iy rest easy and have a con- 
der of their mistakes, we will 
th wool. Ifan election were 
now they would not poll as 
as the Populists did in ’92, 
the sentiment in this region, 
hadow never grow less is the 
SSERVER, Elva, Mich. 


Sumner County, Kansas. 


\wericaN Farmer: If you 
the space in your valuable 
| write you a few lines. At 
take nine papers, and [ 
icAN FARMER is the 


all, for it is sound on | 


1; besides, every column 
iteresting matter for the 


, [want to request all the 
- paper to write the truth. 


th, as we are apt to be too | 
the praises of our own | 


inty to its great detriment. 


kt. fF. Atkmson, of Sedan, 


ken in several points, | 
Myrtle Creek (Oreg.) | 
about his Youcalla | 


\ 


a real estate agent. 
-“the thermometer re- 
| often at 70 so far to 
| he send his communi- 


er? 


this Winter and several 
Ile says, “we have a little 
lly 
than two or three inches 
re was he 
{ December and did not 


Also 


me time in February. 


vs, “stock runs out all year and 


gion, and n¢ art of tl i 
re than 10 Sot aihaiai a Fault, | Coast, and from Hudson Bay to the 
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feed ? 


r is needed.” Yes, but how 
If Mr. Atkinson is a 


lets his stock “run out the 


‘il warrant that it will take 
cows standing side by side to | 
havdlow next March. 
uit Mr. Atkinson and Chau- | 


In con- 


uty, would say that it is 
of the roughest Counties in 
Che flint hills pass through 


tivation. 


| think he is on the right 
=; or at least, I think he is 
¢ tobacco question. If Mr. 
“et some standard works on 
( stimulants and their effects 
an system, I think he would 
bacco again.—W. O. Rose- 
rdale, Kan. 
Greedy Mississippi. 
uchments of the Mississippi 
wlands of that part of Louis- 


farmer to stick to taxes | 


» $12, it gave us all- | 
It made corn , 


ia, because Eng: ! 


That means | 


Jan. 15, 1894, is an | 


It is true, we have | 
much cold weather yet, | 
meter has been down as | 


, Which soon melts and | 


last Winter? | 
uember that it snowed on | 


WAY DOWN SOUTH, 


A Sunny Letter From a Sunny Land. 


Eprron AMERICAN Farmer: I take 
the liberty of offering a brief Midwinter 
description of this beautiful Summer 
land of roses, vegetables, and fruits, 

First and best of all, I want to tell you 
of our delightful Summer climate. This 
middle of January our prairies are as 
green as May in the Middle States. 
Roses of every variety and hue are 
blooming luxuriantly in the open yard 
of our beautiful young city, and peach 
trees are also in bloom. Our open, un- 
protected gardens are full of fresh to- 
matoes, some green and some ripening; 


fine large cabbage heads, peas, onions, | 


lettuce, radish:s, beets, etc. The few 


_ bearing orange trees of the town are full | 
of the golden fruit, and we have had 


strawberries since Christmas. Many of 
the old cotton stalks are still growing 
and blooming. Our streets are full of 
barefooted children, men are rustling 
around in their shirt sleeves with perfect 
comfort, and we are actually nodes m 
a land of almost perpetual Summer, sun- 
shine, and roses. Then our air is'so pure 
and climate so healthful that we can all 
the more fully enjoy such a delightful 
climate and country. I realize that to 
our Northern friends this story will read 
like a fairy tale, for the writer has lived 
in Bates County, Mo., and Miami County, 
Kan., and so T will try to help you real- 
ize the force of these facts by explaining 
that Bee County, Tex., is 75 miles south 
of New Orleans and 500 miles west, 30 
niles from the Gulf of Mexico at Aran- 
sas Pass in the coast country of south- 
west Texas, and 80 miles southeast of 
San Antonio; so you see that we must 
have a semi-tropical climate that would 
be extremely warm in Summer but for 
the ever cool and refreshing sea breeze. 
So far we have not had enough frost to 
kill an uprotected tomato vine. However, 
itis not always quite so mild; some 
Winters there is enough frost to kill 
down for a short while the tender vege- 
tation, which soon springs up again after 
a warm rain, and our climate is always 
mild and semi-tropical. 

We have had an unusual amount of 
dry weather since May. The country 
did not make a full crop, and our best 
Winter gardens are where they had wind- 
mills and irrigation, which is easy and 
cheap. Still, we have good gardens 
without any irrigation. Oats, wheat, 
barley, and rye are fine pastures now, 
but I think we are so far south that only 
oats will mature successfully. While 
the Fall was dry, as stated, still our 
County made fully a half cotton crop, 
and Beeville will ship about 5,500 bales 
of this crop, against 3,360 of last crop, 
which increase is largely due to new 
lands in the settlement of the country. 
Cotton is our leading farm crop. Winter 
vegetables and fruit growing are coming 
industries; range stock stay in good 
order all Winter without one bit of feed, 
but it must be understood that our 
country is very new and undeveloped. 

| The big stock pastures are only beginning 
to be broken up, and it does seem such a 


pity that such a healthy and delightful | 


climate and country as this should lie 
here idle and undeveloped, with all the 
bleak and cold north and northwest, 
with the old and wornout portions of the 
South teeming with good, thrifty people 
suffering from ill health that our mild 
_ climate would eure, and struggling for an 
existence against so many odds, simply 
| because they have never heard of the 
facts about our country. 

sut the light of our land is gradually 


even this Winter are visiting and locat- 


less to say that our Northern visitors are 


are helping by selling from now until 
June cheap excursion tickets to this 


country on the second Tuesday in every | 


month. But there is so much to tell 
about that my letter is getting too long ; 
only seeing is believing. 


readers and come down and visit us. We 
will gather Midwinter flowers, feast on 
| fresh vegetables, run down to the bay 
| where we can boat, fish, hunt, gather 
oysters, and have a big picnic; but don’t 
all come at once. Any information 
gladly given.—J. W. Maai1, Beeville, 
Tex. 





Northeastern Minnesota. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Per- 
haps some of your readers would like to 
know something about the country in 
which I live, and what we farmers that 
‘are away up in northeastern Minnesota 
are doing. The locality that I refer to 


| Northern Pacific Railroads form a junc- 
| tion. 


ity, and only the river valleys | and thinly settled, but every year adds 


} | more settlers to our number, and in a' 
the tone of Ed. Clark’s letter | 


very few years the rich farming lands 
that are now vacant, and can be had for 
almost nothing, will be taken up. The 
surface in general is undulating, dotted 
here and there with beautiful lakes, that 
are fast becoming Summer resorts. ‘The 
soil is a sandy loam, mixed with some 
clay, which yields good crops of wheat, 


| 
| 


vegetables and berries; and within easy 
reach by either of the railroads previously 
mentioned are the cities of Duluth and 


borders upon the Gulf of | Superior, the best markets in the North- 


have been unusually alarming | 
‘ year, and that part of the town | 
‘temine which fronts upon the 
wis been given up to the merciless 


e 


low- 
h 


place is in a marshy, 


land is valuable and produces 


of rice and sugar cane. 


i has lought for yeats against 

divaucing waters, but oms part 

‘tter another has been abandoned, 
‘oss of the owners of real estate, 


west, in which our products find ready 
sale at prices. The Winters are 
generally cold, but dry, while the Sum- 
| mers arequite warm ; and as for a healthy 
| climate, we cannot be surpassed. I have 
| traveled from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gulf of Mexico, and this country beats 
| any that I have ever seen.—J. M. Woop- 
WARD, Carlton, Minn. 





Get up @ Club for Tae AMERICAN 
| Farmer, 


gaining the hilltops through the columns | 
_of the penetrating press, and thousands | 


ing in our Summer land, and it is need- | 


perfectly carried away. The railroads | 


Mr. Editor, bring your family of 


| is in Carlton County, five miles southwest | 
of the town of Carlton, the County-seat, | 
where the St. Paul & Duluth and the | 


The country is yet in its infancy | 


oats, barley, buckwheat, and all kinds of 


From North Dakota. 

Eprror American Farmer: Kindly 
allow me to make a few remarks in be- 
half of North Dakota in your valuable 
paper, as I believe it will be of much 
benefit to your thousands of readers, and 
probably wake some of the laboring 
classes up to a realization of how inde- 
pendently they might be, and how little 
labor it requires to make a good, honest 
living and have homes of their own by a 
few years of toil at what is called play 
_by the men who come here to work in 
| harvest and thrashing, compared with 
| labor in the East. North Dakota has 
_ been in Statehood only about four years, 
and with less than one-fifteenth of her 

fertile soil under cultivation she has 
182,000 inhabitants, and in one of these 
short years brought forth $70,000,000 
worth of products, and realized the 
, handsome sum of more than $40,000,000 
for one crop of wheat, or something in 
excess of $200 for every man, woman, 
and child inhabiting the State; this is 
separate and distinct from the 20,000,000 
bushels of oats, barley, rye, corn, and 
potatoes raised by these people in the 
same year, not to mention the million 
tons of wild hay harvested the same 
season, or the thousands of cattle, sheep, 
and horses raised by North Dakotans. 
The farmer who is endeavoring to make 
and secure a competency for himself and 
those dependent upon him by cultivating 
high priced wornout lands in older States, 
should make a note of this, and turn his 
face toward the home of No. 1 hard 
wheat, the only place in the world where 
this superior quality of wheat can be 
successiully raised, and where our cli- 





| 


matie conditions favor diversitied farm- | 


ing, and it is carried on year after year 
with the very best of results. And I 
want to say right here that the over- 
_ worked mechanic who is struggling year 
after year in the crowded manufacturing 
center or elsewhere for a mere existence, 
should not forget that North Dakota is 
the only State in the Union to-day that 
has no free soup houses to feed the starv- 
ing people. Our people are all able to 
take care of themselves. Besides being 
a wheat country it is a natural stock 
country. } .tritious cheap food, for 
both Winter and Summer, exists in 
abundance almost beyond realization. 
The air is pure and invigorating, dry, 
and healthy, and animals are entirely 
free from disease. The soil of this 
portion of the State ranges from one to 
six feet in depth, consisting of an alluvial 
loam, underlaid with an inexhaustible 
subsoil of clay, the color being of a rich 
dark brown or black, and of the highest 
standard. 

We have many rivers and sparkling 
streams, and water can be got at a depth 
of from 10 to 60 feet, which is of an ex- 
cellent quality. We have many beauti- 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 





| 
} 


ful living springs, with the purest of | 


sparkling water. Our prairie grass has 
a naiural way of curing before frost 


comes, so that it retains its fattening | 


qualities all Winter; and as | now look | 
| unavoidable casualtiés when they are the 
‘actual owners and guiltless of fraud and 


across my plowed farm of 160 acres onto 
the prairie beyond, I[ see several bunches 
of cattle and horses all in fine condition 
grazing on our natural feeding grounds, 
We have had no suow to speak of so 
far this Winter; therefore, our stock 
winters without expense. 
We have in our State an inexiausti- 
ble supply of native coal, which makes 
/a very hot fire for domestic and power- 
| producing purposes. It is laid down 


here, 200 miles from the mines, at $3 | 


| per ton, and cord wood, sawed twice in 
| two, from $4 to $6 per cord. The very 
| best part of North Dakota has the supe- 
rior advantage of securing farms on the 
crop payment plan. These lands are 
usually ready to seed, and can be pur- 
chased and paid for by a division of 
|what they produce, the owner thereof 
dividing all risk with the farmer who 
cultivates the land. These farms com- 
prise some of the richest holdings in the 
State, and many sections acquired on 
| this plan in the past have paid for them- 
selves with one year’s crop of wheat 
alone. Persons obtaining farms on the 
crop-payment principle are only required 


| tocu 





| each year going to the owner until the | 


farm bas by this method paid for itself. 

| Farm teams can be bought here from 

| $200 to $300; cows at $20 per head; 

| sheep at about $4 apiece. North Dakota 

| city and country schools are of a high 
standard, and are equal to many of the 
older States. 

I have farmed here for 13 years, and 
/eame from Ohio in 1879. I have no 
| desire to go elsewhere. Many of our 
| people a few years ago became dissatis- 
fied at a partial failure of our crops and 
scattered to every portion of the globe, 
only to find total failure there, and I am 
glad to say they nearly all returned and 
are comfortable and are happy, while a 
few are yet paying for their homes. I 
feel quite certain that North Dakota is 


} 
} 


Seovill, N. D. 








Do You Cough? 


It is a sure sign of weakness. 
You need more than a tonic 
You need 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites,not only 
to cure the Cough but to give 
your system real strength, 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. ¥. All Druggiste, 








good enough for me—T. R. WILDs, | 





ANTIr-OR TIONS. 
The New Bill ich Chairman Hatch 


Has Toduced. 


Chairman W. A. até, of the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of ‘Representatives, has 
introduced a new Anti-Options Bill which he 
has been engaged'if preparing for many 
months. It was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means.’ The bill is a very long 
document, embracing..15 sections, and has 
been drawn to meet the principal objections 
that were made to ‘the eriginal Hatch and 
Washburne Bills. The provisions of the new 
measure are as follows: " 

Section 1 detfines,eptions to be any con- 
tract whereby a party acquires the privilege, 
but is not obligated to séll to or to deliver to 
another at a future time, or within a desig- 
nated period, any raw or manufactured cot- 
ton, hops, wheat, corn, flour, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, pork, lard. and bacon. 

Section 2 defines futures to be any con- 
tract whereby one party agrees to sell or de- 
liver to another at a future time, or within a 
designated period, any of the above-mentioned 
commodities, 

Section 3 requires all options and fut- 
ures, transfers and agreements, to be in writ- 
ing and in duplicate, showing the time of de- 
livery of the articles, and whether the makers 
or agents are the owners, or have theretofore 
acquired by purchase or are entitled to the 
right of the future possession of the articles 
under contract previously made by the actual 
owner. Otherwise the contracts shall be void. 

Section 4 provides that when the option 
of future is terminated by the delivery of the 
articles the contractor shall make a bill of sale 
showing the quantity and the custodian, and 
identifying the articles by freight bills or 
vouchers. 

Section 5 requires that when the contract 
is terminated otherwise than by the actual 
sale and delivery of the articles, or when the 
termination is delayed by agreement, the docu- 
ment shall be execut: in writing. 

Section 6 imposes special taxes on dealers 
in options and futures at $24. It also detines 
a dealer in options to be any person who shall 
in his own behalf or for another deal in op- 
tions or make any contracts, or by communi- 
cation to a foreign country, or by agent, part- 
ner or resident in another country, enter into 
an options contract. The same definition is 
applied to dealers in futures, 

Section 7 requires all contracts for fut- 
ures and options to bear internal revenue 
stamps amounting to one cent for every hun- 
dredweight of cotton, hops, pork, lard, flour 
or bacon, and every 10 bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye and barley covered by the contract. 
For bills of sale at the termination of the con- 
tract the rate is fixed at two cents for the 








same respective quantities, and in cases of 
cancellation, or where the contract is termi- 
nated without actual sale or delivery, or is 
delayed or obviated, the tax is fixed at 10 


pound for the other commodities. 


| 
} 


cents per bushel for grain and two cents per | 


Section & requires dealers in options and | 


futures to furnish to the revenue collector full 


details as to the membership ef the firm, placeof | 
business, etc., and to annually execute a bond | 
to faithfully comply with the law and pay all | 
taxes, which bond is to be in the penal sum of 


$10,000. 

Section 9 requires the dealers to enter in 
books in the minutest detail all transactions 
involving options and futures, and to number 
each contract consecutively. All dependent 
documents connected with the original con- 
tract are to bear a similar number to the 


original contract, and the books are to be sub- | 


ject to the inspection of the Internal Revenue 
Collectors, to whom sworn monthly returns 
are to be made. 

Section 10 requires collectors to enter these 
returns in suitable books, and Section 11 re- 
quires them to make a monthly report to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of these 
transactions. 

Section 11 relieves from taxation parties 
to contracts unable to deliver in time through 


neglect. 
made in behalf of the United States, a State, 
Territory, or municipality; also contracis 
made by farmers for articles belonging to 
them at the time of contract which have been 
grown or are growing on lands occupied by 
them, and agreements to deliver a part of the 
product of the land for compensation for 





It alsoexcepts from the law contracts | 


work done on the same; also contracts made | 
| by the owner of such articles with any person | 
to deliver any of the articles for the use of 


that person in his manutacturing business, or 
for the sustenance of himself, dependents or 
domestic animals. Nor is the law to apply to 
persons engaged in selling articles to persons 
who directly consume them. 


> 


PETITIONS AND BILLS 


| 
| 
| 


Introduced in Both Houses of Congress | 


for the Interest of Agriculture. 


WEDNESDAY, FER. 14. 


Frinay, Fen. 23. 


By Mr. Grout: From Byron Parmenter and 
26 others of Pittsfield, Vt., against the sale of 
dairy preduct imitations. 

By Mr. Hooker: From Pomona Grange, N. 
Y., for the Hill Bill. 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: From 150 farmers for 
the same. 

SATURDAY, FEB. 24. 

By Mr. Curtis: Seven petitions to regulate 
the sale of oleomargarine. 

By Mr. Payne: From 30 residents of Ge- 
neva, Ill., to regulate traffic in imitation 
butter. 

By Mr. Sherman: From Oneida County (N. 
Y.) Agricultural Society for the Hill Bill. 


MonDAY, FEB. 26. 





By Mr. Apsley: From 150 members of 
Borough District Grange, of Middlesex and 
Worcester Counties, Mass., for regulating 
sale of dairy products. 

By Mr. Dalzell: From Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, for an appropriation 
for experiment statiens. 

By Mr. Hager: From citizens of Cass 
County, Iowa, against sale of oleomargarine. 

By Mr. Hillburn: From Glenn County 
(Cal.) Farmers’ Alliance for the Anti-Option 
Bill. 

Ky Mr. Hull: From citizens of Stony City, 
Iowa, to regulate sale of imitation dairy 
products. 

By Mr. Sherman: From citizens of Knox- 
boro, N. Y., for the Hill Bill. Also from the 
Grange of Knoxboro, for the same. 

By Mr. Stone: From Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture to maintain experiment 
Stations. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 27. 





By Mr. Cannon: From the Will County 
(Ill.) Farmers’ Institute, resenting the de- 
nunciations of Secretary Morton, respecting 
the Grange and farmers’ organizations. 

By Mr. Perkins: From 200 
Newell, Marathon, Iowa. 
County, to regulate sale of dairy products. 


Om 


WEDNESDAY, FER, 28. 

By Mr. Kribbs: From Farmers’ Institute, 
of Unionville, Pa., for appropriations tor ex- 
periment stations. 


RECENT TRANSFERS 


Of Pure-bred Stock, American South- 
down Record. 


Donation 6527 and Alberta 652 
Hamilton, Fisherville, Va., to A. J. Terrell, 
New Canton, Va. 

King of Augusta 5556—H. A. S. Hamilton 
to Samuel Cathcart, Winnsboro, 8. C. 

Fisher (75) 5039—J. F. Armstrong, Coving- 
ton, Ky., to L. A. Armstrong, Covington, Ky. 

Carrie 2352, Meteor Boy I]. 4413, and Car- 
rie II. 6558—Bals & Lout, Indianapolis, Ind., 
to J. M. Pate, Rising Sun. Ind. 

Bubb 6009—W. U. Noble. Brecksville, O., 
to R. H. Fitzgerald, Shiner, Tex. 

Hustler 6596—W. U. Noble to J. P. Mor- 
ris, Sulphur, Ky. 

Hardy 6595—W. U. Noble toS. D. Petfer, 
Flemington, W. Va 


citizens of | 
and Buena Vista | 


|of Pennsylvania. 


H. A. &. | 


THE UNEQUAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF TAXES. 


(Continued from first page.) 


to the willing or unwilling duplicity of 
Assessors. In order to reveal the real 
character of the work of some of these 
entrusted officials, the writer would ap- 
pend the following statement which is 
gleaned from a report on file in the office 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture 
in connection with a large mass of other 
papers that relate to the same subject. 
In this single Township, the actual values 
and actual taxes varies from 6.46 mills 
to 13.33. The following table shows the 
returns from 19 farms from the Town- 
ship in question, the figures having been 
reduced to a mill rate for the purpose of 
a ready comparison : 


NO. 1, —s cccccccccccccccccsccececs 6.46 mills. 
BO. Bs eccccccccccvcceccccscece 0.13 % 
SS Geren ee 7.04 “ 
NO. 4, —_ cccccccccccecccccccesecs 7.80 “ 
Be, Gs ewww sc cecece condséeencce i ied 
7 0 Ah ndenseseneunesanennes 7.96 * 
Gs Ty ss wocces cvcccccceceecceses 7o * 
WU, Bs wwe ccccccedsocesoceos 13.338 “ 
WIG. DG  cvcccccevece covscecceces 95 * 
DOME. swiccccieakiesucyMeaagene 8.00 
Be, BR, 3  cnvcccccecseccosscscccese 8.9 * 
SS Sr rn 10.27 “ 
Ti, TE, oes 00 000008 sesecc0nnes 10.14 “ 
BEG. Bia ew cnwc cence neces scenes — * 
MGs By seccccccccensssneeceses ~— * 
NO. 1G, cvccvcccccccccccece vocses ?.006CU* 
BUD Bde secccccvccsetceesecesees ie mae 
POG, TA lteccccccsececesess cocses — = 
Ss Thonn ca vecncccncccceses 94 


It isdefinitely stated that the valuations 
were obtained from actual sales, appraise- 
ments to settle up estates, and equally re- 
liable sources, and that the great differ- 
ence in the valuations was due simply 
to the mistaken or erroneous judgment 
of the Assessor. 

There is a decided difference in the 
pro rata of the assessments in the State 
In but very few of 
the 67 Counties of the Commonwealth is 





ttl 


——— ae 
To permit any one fo 


local authorities, 
do us injustice and wrong without enter- 
ing our protest is singly enoouraging 
those who are the offenders to continue 
their wrong-doing toward others as well 
ourselves. As long as humanity is prone 
to err, the most equitable laws will be 
perverted, misconstrued or abused. With 
an enlightened citizenship, a growing 
spirit of righteousness and a strong de- 
termination to succeed, the present evils 
can be mitigated, if not entirely removed. 
There is nothing to condone the present 
practice that will make one real-estate 
owner pay twice the amount of tax that 
is assessed upon his property compared 
with another farm that may be owned 
by a neighbor who perhaps yields a lit- 
tle more political influence. 

The writer does not believe that the 
present tax system is responsible for the 
existence of the “so-called hard times.” 
If the farmer were entirely exempted 
from taxation there would not be any 
material change in the situation. Official 
reports to the State Board of Agri- 
culture have proven that the average 
amount of tax paid in this State on a 
farm worth $10,000 is not over $95, 
and in making this deduction the most 
liberal allowance has been made in the 
matter of valuations. Taking the prop- 
erty at its bona fide cash value, the total 
taxes would not exceed $85 for a $10,000 


| farm, as the average millage on farming 
| property in Pennsylvania, based upon its 


any effort made to secure the correct | 


and full valuation of real estate. Ina 
number of the Counties the Com- 
missioners requested the Assessors to 
value all real estate in full, but a careful 
research and examination of the subject 
in the various Counties has clearly 


| proven that these instructions, though 
| given in all earnestness and sincerity, 


have fallen far distant from their object. 


| While it is true that in one or two in- 


stances the assessed value and the esti- 


| mated actual value, as obtained from 


the best possible authorities, varied but 
little, yet in the majority of the cases 


estimated actual value, will not exceed 
eight and one-half mills, notwithstanding 
statements to the contrary. 

The subject-matter of this essay has 
thus far related solely to taxation as it 
aflects the farming class. No special at- 
tention has been given to the relation 
that it bears to boroughs and _ cities 
beyond the fact that the taxes under 


| Municipal Government are considerably 


higher than those of the rural districts. 


Comparative statements show that city 


properties are taxed very considerably in 
excess of farming properties, and the 
writer believes that an examination of 
the records would show almost equally 
great differences in the work of assessors. 


| That these discrepancies exist none will 


| “golden rule 


| investigated the margin was a wide one | 


| 
Clay Ewe (317) 4617, Clay Ewe (319) 4619, 


and Clay Ewe (321) 4621—S. P. Clay, Lex- 
ington, Ky., to Rk. E. Thompson, Watson, La. 

Allright 3990, Secret 4012, and Abbie 2&8 
—P. 3S. Longley, Solon, Me., to Chas. French, 
Solon, Me. 

Ik. S. M. Ewe (20) 4104, E. S. M. Ewe (24) 
4508, and E. S. M. Ewe (25) 4108—E. S. 
Morchead, Williamsburg, O., to C. E. Arthur, 
East wood, Pa. 

Hutchison Ewe (59) 4165—T. M. Hutchi- 
son, New Wilmington, Pa., to W. L. Mercer, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Metler Ewe (SA2) 5871, Simenton Ewe (20) 
5230, and Parnell 5023—G. J. Campbell, Pitts- 
field, O., to John 8. Suypan, Franklin Park, 
| a 2 

Ridley 5333—F.W. Barrett, Wadsworth, N. 
Y., to Crawiord Shaw, Cobbin Hill, N. Y. 

Jackson Ewe (81) 6406—John Jackson & 
Sens, Abingdon, Ontario, to T. M. Caton, 
Thorpe, Ontario, Canada. 

Ivanhoe 6G407—John Jackson & Sons to 
Peter Metler, North Pelham, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 

Wood Ewe (13) 6462 and Wood Ewe (12) 
6461—Mrs. W. A. Wood, East Smithtield, Pa., 
to KE. W. Hill, Shunk, Pa. 

Minnie 679 and Catherine 


2563—C. J. 


Stuckey, Atlanta, Lll., to P. G. Henderson, | 
Central City, lowa.—JNo. G. SPRINGER, See- | 


retary, Springtield, ILL. 


The Spring on Mount Mitchell. 


“One of the most singular springs I 
ever saw,” said D. L. Spratt, “is on the 
top of Mount Mitchell. It is on the 
summit, and is clear and cold. It has 
never been known to go dry, and is 
seemivgly without a bottom, as lines have 
been dropped down toa great depth. As 





, Mount Mitchell is the highest peak of 


By Mr. Chickering: From E. L. Stone and | 


25 others of Jefferson County, N. Y., and from 
citizens of Harrisburg, N. Y., in relation to 
the sale of oleomargarine, cheese, ete. 

By Mr. Covert: From Directors of Suffolk 
County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society to regu- 
late traffic in oleomargarine. 

By Mr. Morse: From Massachusetts State 


a . | Board of Agriculture, to protect public forest 
to possess sufficient stock and machinery | 


Itivate the land, one-half of the crop | 


reservations. 
By Mr. Payne: From Grange 214 0f Marion, 


the Alleghenies and the nearest mount- 
ain of greater altitude is in Colorado, 
about 2,000 miles distant, the query nat- 


‘urally arises as to the source of this 


| spring. 


N. Y., to regulate the traffic in oleomarguarine. | 


Also from citizens of Walworth, N. Y., for 
the same. 
Taurspay, Fes. 15. 

By Mr. Grosvenor: 
farmers of Zaleski, O., against the Wilson 
Bill. 

By Mr. Payne: From Grange 123, Palmyra, 
Y., to regulate oleomarg:urine traffie. 
By Mr. Russell: From citizens of North 


N. 


| Stonington, Conn., to regulate the sale of 


substitutes for dairy products. 
Fray, Fes. 16. 

By Mr. Hooker: From Union Grange, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and from 70 residents of 
Cassadaga, N. Y., restricting the sale of 
butterine, etc. 

By Mr. Payne: From Williamson Grange, 
No. 338, Wayne County, N. Y., and from New 
York Legislature to regulate traffic in oleo- 
margarine. 

SaTURDAY, Fes. 17. 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: From farmers of 
Patersonville, N. Y., for the regulation of 
traflic in oleomargarine. 

Monpay, Fes. 19. 

By Mr. Gillett: From citizens of Big Flats, 
N. Y., to regulate the sale of substitutes for 
dairy products. _— 

By Mr. Hager: From Towa, a bill to limit 
the effect of the regulations of commerce be- 
tween the several States and with foreign 
countries in certain chses. 

By Mr. Hooker: From residents of Sherman, 
Forestville, Ross Grange, N. Y., and 47 other 
persons in support of the Hill Bill. 

By Mr. Lacey: From Iowa Legislature, 
asking the passage of bill relating to oleo- 
margarine. 

By Mr. Schermerhorn: Two petitions to 
regulate the trafiic in oleomargarine. 

TUESDAY, FEB. 20. 

By Mr. Bell: From Senate of Colorado for 
appropriations to build a dam on Twin Lake 
for irrigation. 

By Mr. Causey: From Capital Grange, 
Dover, Del., concerning tariff. 

By Mr. Marshall: From State Grange of 


agriculture. 
THURSDAY, FEB. 22. 

By Mr. DeForest: From Winchester, Cole- 
brook, and Hartland, Conn., to regulate the 
sale of oleomargariue. ' . 

By Mr. Ray: From citizens of Oreford, N. 





Y., for restricting sale ef bogus butter. 


From a number of | 


The only conclusion is that it 
is a siphon spring; but if so, the water 
flows at least 2,000 miles and under 
innumerable rivers and streams, under 
prairies and under mountains until it 
reaches the peak, where it forces its way 
though a fissure to the top. The water 
is remarkably clear and pure, and shows 


no trace of its having encountered any | 


minerals during its long journey, al- 


though minerals are found on every | 


side of the place where it rises to the sur- 
face. I have never heard any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the phenomena.” — 


| St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 





'-flammation. 


Virginia, asking aid in advancing cause of | 











Picture of Health 





Hood's Sarsaparilla Made Her Strong 
and Healthy. 

**Hood’s Sarsapuarilla has been of great benefit 
to our little girl, and also to myself and hus- 
band. When she was 3 years old Mabel was 
seized with stomach trouble, like cramps or in- 
I was’ taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
for my blood, and as the doctor's prescription 
did not help her, I occasionally gave her a little 
of my own medicine. I soon realized that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla was 

Doing Her Good, 
so gave it to her regularly. It has helped her 
wonderfully, entirely curing her stomach 


trouble, and making her strong and healthy, | larity. 


Hood’s*Cures 


We cordially recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
Mrs. WiLLiAM Evans, West Haven, Conn. 


indeed. 

According to a report made at the 
annual convention of the County Com- 
missioners of the State, the ratio of as- 
sessed value compared with the esti- 
mated actual value is based upon some- 
thing like the following ratio, viz: 

Berks, two-thirds; Schuylkill, one- 
'third; Lancaster, full; Lehigh, three- 

fourths; Northumberland, one-half , Lu- 
zerne, one-sixth; Carbon, one-half, and 


others varying from one-sixth to full | 


value. 
sessors are instructed to report ali assess 
ments at the full value, and the County 
Commissioner’s clerk will then make the 
usual reduction of one-third, one-half, or 
whatever the determination of the Com- 
missioners may be. The County millage 


also varies greatly, depending in a 


In some of the Counties the As- | 





If assessors would follow the 
” and carry out the re- 
quirements incorporated into their official 
oaths, these wide, unreasonable, and un- 
fair divergencies would cease to exist. 


dispute. 





(TRADE MARK.) 
DR. A. OWEN. 


The Only Scientific and Practical Elec- 
trie Belt for General Use, Producing a 
Genuine Current of Electricity for the 
Cure of Diseases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 
Reits and Appliances, prices. sworn testfmonials and 
portraits of people who have been cured, etc. Pub- 
lished in English, German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
languages. This valnable catalogue or a treatise on 








| rupture cured with Elec rie Truss will be sent toany 


measure upon the wealth and resources | 


of the County, as the financial require- 

_ments of the respective Counties vary 
very largely. For example, in one 
County, where the property is assessed at 
one-fourth of its actual value, the County 
tax rate is 16 mills, while in another 
County, where property is valued in full, 
the County rate last year was only one 
and one-half mills. 

The writer has no desire whatever to 
create the idea that the taxes imposed 
upon real-estate holders are unbearable. 
The principal thought that prompted 
this essay was the fact that there is 


A 


LACK OF THAT PROGRESS 


in this matter that is necessary to secure 
| a more uniform and equitable system of 
taxation. While we proclaim from ocean 
to ocean that “all men are equal,” yet 
nearly every other citizen shares in an 


address on receipt of six cents postage. 


The Cwen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


Call at our offices when visiting the World's Fair, also 
at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Building, 
section U, Space I. 


The Largest Electric Bett Establishment in the World. 
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unequal allotment of the necessary bur- | 


den of taxation. The largest share of 
our taxes are those imposed by the 
strictly local authorities, and if these are 


unreasonable and in excess of what they | 
should be, the voter and taxpayer has a | 


comparatively easy remedy within his 
'grasp. The citizens of a Township or 
Borough should have a sufficient inter- 
est in the local government to see that 
only such persons shall be elevated to 
public trust whose past record as busi- 
ness men and prudent citizens war- 
rant confidence. Let the taxpayer seek 
the protection that he craves, and in 
most cases his ambition will be realized. 
We decry parsimony, but demand just, 
equitable treatment. If the peoples’ 
money must be spent, let those supervise 
that transaction who know best how to 
produce the most good for the commu- 
nity for the least possible outlay. At- 
tention to this important matter will 
remove many of the evil defects of the 
present system which only too frequently 
considers political fitness rather than 
business ability and integrity. 
same rule will hold good in the Town- 
ship, Borough, County, and State Govern- 
ments. 

The act of May 15, 1841, specifies 
very clearly that Assessors shall value all 
property “according to the actual value 
thereof, and at such rates and prices for 
which the same would separately and 
bona-fide sell.” While it would be ex- 
, tremely unjust and unwise for a business 
' man to charge one patron twice as much 
as another for the same article, yet the 
taxpayer has this experience with each 
succeeding year, and hardly ever thinks 
about taking time to enter his righteous 
protest. 

IT 





Is THIS 


that is responsible for much of the wrong 
that is being repeated with entire regu- 
If the taxpayer will not take an 
| interest in the solution of the difficult 
| problem after the inequalities and incon- 
| sistencies have been made known and 

felt, there is no hope whatever for relief, 


} 
| INDIFFERENCE 


~ Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartio, | either at the hands of the Legislature or 


The 
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His house 
She enters, 
af there to bea 


light" 


When We Get Round the Fire at Night. 


When we get round the fire at night, 

We three, while Grandma knits and knits, 
The big woodtire 's our only light,— 

The corner ‘s durk where Grandma sits. 
But th. n her needics gleam and click, 

A: dthen we heur the great clock tick 
Louder than when the sun shines bright. 


And my! but Grandma tells us tales. 
You ought to hear her!—: bout «a boat 

Th t came one night—it had nos ils, 
Nor anythi: g—right in our bay! 

And there's unother ‘bout the day 
Gran'father lost his wedding coat! 


And Joey, when he keeps awake, 
Is niways asking her to tell 

About the wolves tiat tried to break 
Into the old schoulhouse one time, 

And then the Do. inie had to climb 
*Way up outside and ring the bell 


But when the other tales are done, 
Then it is Ciecly’s great delight 
To leur ubout the little son 
Who wenttosea. We always say 
It's better ‘n any time o’ day, 
When we get round the fire at night! 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud, in January St. 
Nicholas. 
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They Met Again. 

The 26th annual convention of the 
Equal Suffrage Associationis past. The 
same familiar faces were seen again for 
the most part, but now and then there 
came to the retrospective mind the con- 
sciousness of a few losses in the last 
cycle. 

Miss Anthony, although just 74, pre- 
sided with as much decision and vigor as 
ever. She is able to impart to these 
meetings much of her own brightness. 
If she is in the chair, even statistics lose 
their dryness. . 

This year the convention was unusu- 
ally interesting. The recent victory in 
Colorado, and the fight that is on in 
New York, seem to have brought many 
doubting recruits into line. One little 
incident occurred which cast a shadow 
for a single day. 

Every year since the beginning of the 
Hayes Administration, Miss Anthony 
has written a note to the lady of the 
White House and asked the privilege of 
allowing the suffrage delegates to see the 
Mansion and shake hands with the Presi- 
dent and his wife, if he had one. Up to 
last week this request had never been re- 
fused. The following note, however, told 
them that they could not come. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Miss ANTHONY: Mrs. Cleveland 
has handed me your note of this date, and 
asks me to express her regrets that it will be 
impossible for her to appoint a time when she 
could see the company in whose behalf you 
write. 

Very sincerely, 
Feb. 19, 1894. 
In discussing the matter Miss Anthony 

said that she was at a loss to understand 
why it was, and was very sorry, as go | 
many of “the girls” came from such a | 
distance. She finally ended by saying: 

‘Well, I suppose it is just because we 

represent no political party, no creed, no 

section, just a lot of women asking for 

what we have not.” 





RoBERT L. O'BRIEN, 





Conspicuous among the delegates were 
@éome new stars—some very young 
women, who created the enthusiasm that 
only young and beautiful and brainy 
women can, 

Next year the convention is to be 
held in Atlanta, and it is hoped that 
much benefit will result to Northern and 
Southern women alike from meeting in 
council upon a cause near to the hearts 


of both. 
I 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 


There are so many pretty ways to 
freshen up last Summer’s gowns. 

The old sleeves may be capped with 
goods that is different from the dress if it 
is in harmony. These caps may be 
made in four ruffles 
and edyed with nar- 
row white lace or 
the tape heading 
that is so pretty 
threaded with nar- 
row ribbon. 

Black velvet rib- 
bon is to be worn 
very much on all 
Summer gowns, and 
may be eiiectively 
introduced into re- “ 
modeled sleeves. The popular puff may 
be put at the top of the sleeve and then 
at the hand and around the cap may be 
added some rows of half-inch-wide vel- 


The handsome lace collars and jabots 
and fishus that are already seen with the 
early Spring triletts are innumerable. 
By ingenious arrangement, an old gown 
may be so freshened by these bits of 
laces, ribbons or chiffons, as to be hardly 
recognized by the weurer. 

The lace arrange- 
ments may be made 
high in the throat for 
strect wear, or low for 
the house. The one 
showing a high quill- 
ing around the throat 
is suitable for a lady 
of any age over 20. 
When made of creamy 
lace it is very pretty 

’ for evening wear with 
a dark dress; or later it will go nicely 
with a light Spring or Summer hat. 

The one made 
square neck will 
recommend itself to 
quite young ladies 
for evening wear 
later in the season. 

The lace is turned 
at the corners so as 
to finish the ends 
with the edge of 
the lace. The vel- 
vet used may be 
black or flame or 4S 
magenta. The roset should not be too 
large, but the ends of the ribbon may 
be from three-quarters to a yard long. 


These are but a few suggestions, which 
the home dressmaker may enlarge upon | 
indefinitely to suit her taste and gowns | 
and pocketbook, 





Who Should Care for Baby? 

The fashionable mother, whose time 
is given to dress and the demands of 
society, will answer: 

“The nurse, of course. I hire her 
and require no other service, except to 
care for the child, while, at the same 





time, 1 take good care that nothing is | 
left undone that would add to baby’s | 
comfort. On pleasant days she always | 
takes it for an airing to the park, and 
keeps it out in the fresh air for hours at 
a time.” 

But this same mother does not know, 
perhaps, that her child is taken to Win- | 
nie’s own home or that of some friend, | 
instead of to the park, as she supposes; 
and that the child is in constant danger 
of being exposed to some contagious dis- 
ease. 

Nor did she hear the little one’s 
plaintive ery or see its little lips and 
hands, purple from exposure to the cold 
breeze sweeping around the corner of 
the depot, where the nurse had left baby 
in its carriage on the platform, while | 
she went to have achat with one of the 

train hands before the train moved out. | 
Nor did she see the indignation ex- | 
pressed on the countenance of a benevo- | 
lent gentleman as he tenderly stooped | 
and covered baby’s hands with the | 
wraps. Just then he was accosted by an | 
old friend with 

“How are you, Johns; have you 

turned nurse since I left town?” 

“Oh, no. I saw this little child look- 

ing so cold, I was trying to make it 

more comfortable. I will turn the car- 

riage. There, baby; don’t cry any more. 

Good-by.” 

The friends walked up the street to- 
gether, the subject of their conversation 
being the carelessness of mothers in 
trusting their children to hired nurses. 

“T never see achild thus accompa- 
nied,” said Mr. Johns, “ without feeling 
the greatest pity for it, and almost wish- 
ing there were no such things as baby 
carriages in existence. How often have 
I seen them rattled over the rough pave- 
ments and even dumped off the curbing 
by stupid nurses, without any thought of 
the jar to baby’s brain.” 

A careless nurse in one of our East- 
ern cities permitted the carriage to jolt 
with such force at the crossing that the 
occupant, a lovely child, was thrown 
with great force upon the pavement. 
The nurse picked the child up, and hast- 
ily replaced it in the carriage. 

A lady crossing the street noticed this, 
and that the child uttered no cry, and 
thinking it was badly injured asked the 
nurse if the child was much hurt. The 
nurse replied very curtly that it was not 
hurt at all; she wished people would at- 
tend to their own business. The lady 
then asked whose child it was. The 
nurse refused to give the name and 
passed on. 

The lady stepped into a shop on the 
corner and watched the girl and carriage, 








vet ribbon, 


then followed slowly on, so as not to let 
the girl know she was followed, and saw 


her enter a house in the fashionable part 
of the city. 

Soon after, the lady rang the door 

bell, and inquired for the lady of the 
house. She sent down word that she 
was occupied and could not see her; to 
cg call in the morning. “ Tell the 
ady I must see her immediately ; my 
business is of the utmost import- 
ance, and concerns her especially.” This 
brought the mother of the child, of whom 
the lady begged pardon for having in- 
sisted upon her coming down, but that 
her mother heart would not permit her 
to do otherwise. 

She then related in as few words as 
possible the incident and said the thought 
it was her duty to do this, as the child 
might need medical attention ; in which 
ease it would be necessary for the phy- 
sician to know of the accident. 

I do not think the child is seriously 
injured, as the nurse said it was asleep 
when she passed through my room into 
the nursery. I will go and see. I hope 
to biing you good tidings. Iam certainly 
much obliged to you for the interest you 
have taken in the matter. 

The mother hastily ascended the stairs, 
and when she had reached the nursery, 
shriek after shriek rang through the 
house. ‘The nurse had disappeared and 
baby was dead. 

Moral: Mothers, take care of the 
babies. There is a great deal of love 
lost to the family by hiring strangers for 
baby to love; for children will love those 
who care for them, irrespective of color 
or nationality.—S. K. M. 


ss 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 





EpitorR FARMHOUSE: I have received two 
of your papers, but the first one was used up 
or worn out before I got around to write to 
you for it; so now, while I have this one fresh 
and new, I will try to write something of in- 
terest to the readers of your good paper, and 
hope it will be sufficient to secure me the 
paper, for I like it, and think the terms are 
very liberal, 

I want to say a few words to fathers, moth- 
ers, and teachers who have the care of the 
young of our land, and who are helping to 
form minds and hearts that will one day rule 
and govern in our places. I am not an old 
woman, but I have one child, and have taught 
school for a number of years, and what expe- 
rience I have had has determined my mind 
to rule by love, and I find this way so much 
better and pleasanter that I feel ashamed of 
my former way, when I used harsh words and 
the rod. 

In the first place, the child’s flesh is not the 
proper organ for punishment, for we cannot 
retorm the flesh, but the mind; and if we 
should frighten them into obedience, we have 
not obtained the desired result, for punish- 
ment inflicted should cause a reformation of 
the mind and take away the wrong motive 
which caused the offense, instead of causing 
hatred and a desire for revenge. 

I remember well the incidents of my child- 
hood. I was brought up by scolding and 
whipping, but there chanced to cross my 
pathway a few gentle words and _ patient 
hearts, whose example did me more good and 
put more love and humanity into my nature 
than all the whips and cross words in the 
world could have done. William Penn said, 
‘* How cheap and yet how mighty a thing is 
kindness.”’ 

To be sure, there must he some way of ob- 
taining obedience, and if kind, patient reason- 
ing will not do it, then punish in some rea- 
sonable way, but never, under any circum- 
stances, show anger or vengeance. Be calm, 
earnesi, and sad about it, and let it be under- 
stood that it is necessary it should be dove; 
and, aside from children, grown people and 
old folks like gentle, patient companions, 
Their company affords more pleasure, gives 
us better hearts, better appetites, and more 
love for others. 

I am sorry to say, but it is true, that the 
law officers in some places have all their time 
oceupied in enforcing the law and caring for 
criminals, which time might be put to some 
other work, if children were brought up 
under careful, patient, law-abiding parents, 
whose aim is to do all the good they ean, in- 
stead of obtaining all the wealth possible. 
Life is too short to waste in quarreling, scold- 
ing, and gossiping, when God has promised 
to give us grace suflicient for all occasions if 
we will but ask for it. And not until home 
government is perfect will our State and Na- 
tional Government be of such a nature that 
men can go to Congress without being in dan- 
ger of a hand-to-hand combat and our country 
be in a panic of political lawlessness. If this 
is accepted, will write again.—Mary J. 
Crossy, Clay County, lowa. 


Economy in Dress. 


Emi tor FARMHOUSE: Every woman would 
like to be well dressed, and the unusually 


| hard times that have prevailed for several 
| months, have made many housekeepers study 


economy more closely than they ever did be- 
fore. ‘*Take care of the pennies and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,”’ is an 
old saving, but it is just as true now as when 
it was first uttered. 

Perhaps, you have considered two or three 
new dresses absolutely necessary. Get out 
the contents of the closet and the garret, and 
look them over critically with an eye to 
future possibilities. ‘There are very few 
women who will not find much that she can 
mend or make over, and a few days of such 
work will mean several dollars saved. Take 
the half-worn flannel, cashmere, or other 
woolen dresses apart, save the hooks, eyes, 
buttons, and the best whalebones for future 
use. Sponge the pieces with water in which 
soupbark chips have been boiled, rinse through 
two waters, and when almost dry, iron on the 
wrong side. If the goods be alike on both 
sides, brush it thoroughly and turn it before 
making over. Dresses that are faded or those 
that are an undesirable color may be com- 
pletely transformed by dyeing them with 
Diamond Dye, and it will not require more 
than an hour to do the work. One who has 
had no experience in dyeing may be as suc- 
cessful as those who make it their business, 
the process is so simple. 

The task of making a dress over is an easy 
one, if you have enough material to make a 
new waist; but if you have not, perhaps you 
can make new sleeves, and cover the worn 
places in front with a full front of the ma- 
terial and add revers of the trimming. It is 
not usually wise to buy the combination suits. 
Get all the suit of one material, and when the 
making over time arrives, exercise your inge- 
nuity in forming a pretty combination. Two 
old dresses, one plaid or striped, and the 
other of plain goods, may be used to make a 
very pretty new dress. If the colors do not 
harmonize the plain piece can be dyed some 
color that will look well with the plaid. Or 
woolen goods may be combined with silk or 
velvet to form the new suit. 

If a good quality of lining is purchased 
for the skirts, they will look better at first, 
and when washed, starched, and ironed can 
be used the second time and answer the pur- 
pose as well as new material. Buy one color 
of waist lining for dark dresses, and you can 
always use the pieces that are left. 

Dresses of cotton or mixed goods often lose 
their freshness in a short time, while the ma- 
terial is almost as good as new. Such goods 
can be dyed any color with Diamond Dyes for 
cotton, and beautiful garments made of 
them. So nothing that hasany good material 
in it need be thrown in the rag If there 





is not enough to make a dress for yourself, 
make one for a child; and if you have no 





child that needs one, remember that there are 
many children that fqré unfortunately  sit- 
uated, and make it. féttone of them. There 
is so much poverty and suffering in the world, 
that we should feel it a pleasure, as well as a 
duty, to relieve it wirengyver we can.—CLARA 
HAMMOND, 
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EpiTok FARMHOUSE: In a sample copy of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER | saw an offer of a 
year’s subscription to anyone sending a suit- 
able article for your paper, Will avail myself 
of the offer. 

Will send some recipes for making yeast, 
wheat bread, and cornmeal bread. But let me 
say right here, that no one can expect good 
biecad from new-thrashed wheat, while the 
flour is new. Wheat should be fully one 
year old before being ground, and then after 
it is made into flour it wants to be six 
months old at least before being used for 
leavened bread. Poor bread is nearly always 
charged to the woman that makes it, when 
often itisin the flour. Where flour is bought, 
my simple advice to the man is to get Pills- 
bury’s Best for bread, and he will be richly 
repaid. 

YEAST. 

Boil a handful of hops in two quarts of 
water for 10 minutes, then strain, and to the 
liquor add six good-sized potatoes, grated, one 
cup of sugar, and one tablespoonful of salt. 
Let it simmer one-half hour, stirring con- 
stantly. When luke warm add one cup of 
good fresh yeast or one good yeast cake, let 
it rise, then divide into two fruit jars or some 
dish that can be kept from the air. Never allow 
yeast to chill or scald. If kept cool, this 
yeast will keep good for three or four weeks. 


GOOD BREAD. 


To one quart of milk or water (luke warm) 
add two-thirds of a cup of yeast; add aged 
flour enough to make it the thickness of bat- 
ter; let rise over night, then add flour enough 
to knead softly 20 minutes, and if molded for 
half an hour all the better; knead until the 
dough will not stick to the board or pan. 
Some flour requires more kneading than 
others, especially Spring wheat flour. Let it 
now rise in the pan, then again mold into 
small loaves, smaller the better, put into 
dishes, three or four small loaves into a dish, 
and when as large again as when put into the 
baking dishes it is ligit enough to put to bak- 
ing. Be sure and not let it stand in oven 
after it is done, which one can tell by being 
able to hold the hand on top of the loaves 
without being uncomfortably hot. And if one 
likes raised biscuit, then before molding the 
dough for the last time cut out what would 
be required for an ordinary loaf of bread, put 
it into a separate dish, mold in a few spoon- 
fuls of sugar and butter, or lard or meat 
drippings, enough to nicely shorten the dough, 
adding flour to keep it from sticking to the 
dish; then take it on the molding-board, di- 
vide into bits about the size of a small hen’s 
egy, shaping it with or by rolling it in the 
hands, then place in a pie tin to rise. Care 
should be taken to know just how many bis- 
cuit is wanted on a dish. If, for instance, 
they are to be on a long pie tin, it will hold 
five one way and eight the other way, which 


will make 40 biscuit, if small enough; then | 


divide by cutting, first, in center, then divide 
each piece in center until you get the required 
number, and there will be no bits left to 
bother with. 

CORNMEAL BREAD. 


To three teacups of cornmeal pour on one 
quart of boiling hot water; stir well while 
cooling. Add one cup of sale molasses or 
sugar, one-half cup of yeast when just warm, 
one tablespoonful of salt, one-half cup of meat 
drippings and flour to make it not too hard, 
but just so it can be smoothed down with a 
table knife. This recipe will fill an old-style 
two-quart basin, and if being too tull the 
remnant can be baked alter rising. Let the 
loaf stand in a warm place for two hours to 
rise. Have a kettle of boiling water and over 
that place a steamer, putting the loaf in and 


let it steam for two hours, then bake in rather | 
This makes a | 


hot oven for half an hour. 
beautiful sort of bread to eat with meat 
victuals, or warm with butter for a change 
for tea. When once cold it can be sliced and 
steamed, so to be warm if chosen.—Mnks. E. 
BuRGDORF, Chenango County, N. Y. 
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[Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.| 








QUILTS AGAIN. 
Nowadays “ Remembrance” articles 
are greatly in vogue. I am making a 
“ Remembrance” quilt. It is composed 
entirely of indigo blue and white calico. 
It is pieced “album” block, with each 
giver’s name written across the center 
piece with indelible ink. This center 
piece is white muslin. Any two colors 
could be used, but “true blue” makes 
best and looks nicer afier it has been 
done up.—B. D. 


A TEA CLOTH. 

The old custom of giving a caller a 
cup of tea is almost universally revived. 
Following in the wake of the little tea 
tables are all sorts of prettily devised 
table decorations, Fortunately for those 
who have not very much money, some of 
the least expensive articles are the 
prettiest. 

The cut gives a section of the border 
of a tea cloth, which is very pretty. The 
colored bands will be recognized as be- 
longing to the border of roller-toweling. 
In order to make the cloth square, as 


fee . 


many breadths of this narrow material 
are “ overhanded ” together as necessary. 
Then with linen floss of white, or some 
delicate color, the stitches are taken as 
pictured. 

At almost no cost whatever two of 
these may be made. 

The table used should be lower than 
the average stand and about two feet and 
one-half square. One may be made at 
home, if John is the least bit handy with 
saw and hammer. One made of pine 
and stained with cherry varnish and then 
finished with a coat of white varnish will 
answer every purpose, 








There is hardly any woman who has 
not a few odd bits of old china. To- 
day the older the better. These, with 
perhaps a couple of new Japanese cups 
to piece out, will furnish your table. 
You have then but to put on the tea- 
kettle when the guest comes, and you 
are ready any time to offer her a cup of 
good tea and a slice of cake or a cooky 
before leaving. Try it, and you will 
both feel better for it. 

So many of our farmers’ wives make 
a great mistake doing without these lit- 
tle dainty feminine things. They work 
and work and look forward to the time 
when they will take life easy. ‘Too 
many of them die in the harness before 
their work is done, whereas if they had 
taken a half hour occasionally for rest 
and diversion their load would not have 
required such a continuous hard pull. 


BCRAP BOOKS FOR BUSY FINGERS. 


Away back in the innocent days of 
my childhood I fell a victim to the 
scrap-book mania. Since that time I 
have passed through many phases of it. 
My first book I still possess, and it never 
fails to amuse me when I come across it 
in the annual house-cleaning raids. Its 
foundation was, I believe, a small alma- 
nac. It is filled, or partially filled (for 
my childish fingers were rather awk- 
ward), with pictures from Sunday-school 
papers, comic pictures, and newspaper 
articles, that in those days I probably 
considered very funny, but which appear 
rather silly to my older eyes. Perhaps 
many of them were chosen more for the 
purpose of filling a vacancy than for 
their literary value. 

My next attempt was on a much 
larger scale, and | probably had entered 
the teens when I made it. It is 
filled with short stories, occasionally a 
poem, and a few wood cuts. In those 
days reading was not so plentiful as it is 
now in my home, and I evidently thought 
all romances worth keeping. ‘That must 
have been made about the poetry-writing 
age, I think, when I imagined myself 
an embryo poetess. 

Billy, isn’t it; but those effusions are 
still kept to smile over occasionally. I 
wonder how many of my readers have 
a similar collection. With a single ex- 
ception, no eyes but mine ever beheld 
these triumphs of genius. 

To return to my scrap books, the last 
contains many exquisite poems, a few 
sketches, ete. There are a number of 
Longtellow’s gems, a few of Whittier’s, 
ete. | aspire to having a nicely-bound 
book for this purpose some day, for I 
still save stray poems and short articles 
that please me. 

I always use flour paste, and let it 
dry slowly, for I find that heating it 
‘auses the leaves to wrinkle—WuINONA 
WAYNE. 





For the Home Table. 
EGGS WITH MELTED CHEESE. 

Grate two ounces of cheese on a dish ; 
set it on a slow fire, adding half a wine 
glassfull of good vinegar, a pinch of 
parsley, half a pinch of pepper, a salt 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, and two 
ounces of good butter. Stir thoroughly 
while cooking, and as the cheese melts 
break in 12 eggs; cook for tive minutes 
longer, then surround the dish with 
heart-shaped bits of bread. 


WITH ONION HEARTS. 


Peel two medium-sized onions, remove 
the hearts and cut them in slices. Put 
these with a table-poonful of butter in a 
saucepan on a brisk fire and brown them 
weli. Moisten with a cup of lean broth ; 
season with a pinch of salt and half a 
pinch of pepper, cook, and let the sauce 
reduce for about 10 minutes. When 
ready to serve, cut eight hard-boiled eggs 
into slices, mix them in the preparation, 
and let heat together, without boiling, for 
two minutes; finish with a teaspoonful 
of diluted mustard and serve. Cut 12 
pieces of bread, each measuring two 
inches in diameter, and place them in 
a pie plate, spreading a little butter over 
each ; brown them in the hot oven for 
one minute. Break 12 eggs in a bowl, 
add one pinch of chopped parsley, two 
tablespoontuls of thick, sweet cream, one 
ounce of butter, a pinch of salt and a 
very little white pepper. 
all together for four minutes. Add the 
12 pieces of browned bread to the 
beaten eggs; mix them well together. 
Place in a frying-pan on the hot range 
one ounce of clarified butter, heat 
thoroughly, then fry one egged bread at 
a time for one and a half minutes on 
each side. 

SALT MACKEREL 

Have for a family of six or eight two 
fine medium sized sound salt mackerel. 
Let them soak in plenty of cold water 
for at least 18 hours. Remove from 
water and cut out the backbones. Split 
part of the way up and spread thinly 
with melted butter and place on a 
broiler. Hold over a brisk fire five 
minutes for the split side and two 
minutes for the skin side, turning fre- 
quently to prevent burning. 

Remove to dish decorated with parsley 
and pour over them half a gill of melted 
butter. Serve a quarter of a lemon with 
each portion of mackerel. 

OYSTERS 

as cooked and eaten by Alexander 
Dumas: Put in a sauce bowl a heaped 
teaspoonful of salt, three-quarters of a 
teaspoonful of very finely crushed white 
pepper, one medium sized fine sound 
onion, and half a teaspoonful of parsley 
very finely chopped. 

Mix lightly together, then pour in a 
light teaspoonful of drawn butter, one 
tablespoonful of pepper sauce, and five 
tablespoonfuls of good sharp vinegar. 
Mix this dressing thoroughly with a 
spoon, and then upon serving the oysters 
pour a teaspoonful over each. 





Statistics show that 23,010,000 inhabi- 
tants of the United States are maintained 
by agriculture, 15,620,000 by commerce, 
and 11,520,000 by manufactures. 


Twelve average tea plants produce 
one pound of tea, ~ 


Beat sharply | 
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OUTFIT. 


A Collection of Beautiful and Artistic 
Patterns for Practical Work. 


In arran 


@8 an essent 
It is not 
claimed that 
chie outfit is 
largerthan any other, that it gives 
more patterns than eny other, or 
that it gives greater value for 
one dollarthancan be obtained 
in any other outfit; for, as a 
matter of fact, nearly any Oute 
fit advertised atthe present 
time for one dollar 
really gives in good 
patterns several 
times the money's 
worth as charged 
for patterns at re- 
tail 


The manufacturers have 

realized that very many ladies al- 

ready have one or more stamp! 
outfits, the alm has been to presen 
an entirely new and beautiful set of 

atterns,which are entirely different 

rom any before offered, many hav- 
ing been designed especially for the 

Al Outfit. No effort has been made 
to givea very lu. ge number but 
rather to excel in the excellence 
ot design and workmanship, 
each patiern having ample margins, 
and perforated on the best of linen bond paper, 
and we believe those who desire really 
good and new patterns made fur the 
| egy wenn styles of work new be- 

ng done, will be more than pleased 
and satisfed with the result of 
our labors. At re 
logue prices the 60 pat- 
terns and alphabet con- 

tained in this outfit 


RMOUNT IN VALUE TO. OVER $0, 


1Cloverand Daisy design for Scat-| 1 Scallo 
ter work, 5x13 inches, 

1 Sun Flower Design for Splasher, 
11x22 inches. 

1 Design for Cheese Dolly, 7x7 in. 

1 Design for Lunch Dolly, 7x7 inches, 


ilar cata- 


COD 


* 


in any other ae — 
al point. 


design for Flannel Em- 
vroidery 1 inch wide. 

1 Design for Fane 
in Crescent, ox 

1 Corner design, 

1 Nefey design. 

1 set of 12 Fancy Dollies | 1 Design for Breakfas: | 


1 Tea Rose corner design, 


1 Pretty Border for Flannel work 
1 Corner design, Mistletoe, 7x7 in 
1 Daisy Corner design, 6x6tnches 

1 Golde 

1 Design for Fancy Towel, 11x15 


ngthe Al STAMPING OUTFIT, the ! 
facturers hav2 endeavored to select patterns ‘which 
sre new, artistic, practicaland such as are not conta. 


V 
nea UA 
which will boreadily recog. V 
Many very beantiful convent}, ald 
it isimpossible to deseribe or). 
by the size. The ft.) \ wit 
the list; hai. 
1 Forget-me-not Alphatet 
*4 Inches hip) 
1 Pretty Bow-kinct dec 
for Table Cover, ; 
nehes, be 
1Setof Fruit pes 
for Napkins, 4x4 
leornerde 
American | 
6x6 Inch 
1 Palin Leat 
Sign for | 
6x6 fi : 
1 Lamp Mit 
Bign, 12x] 
1 Design i 
ton Hag fx 
I Design for: 
nation }'j 
I Floral c; 
design for 
Scarf, 12x 
1 Floral a 
bon desiyy 
inches 


414 


le 


1 Design for Tai.e Scart 
10x20 dnehe 
1 Design for Gen 
man’s Laund 
10x10 In 
1 Handsome for bread Towa 
7xiLinches, 
1 Design for Tea Tray Cloth 
inches. 
1 Design for‘‘ All Over Work.” 
1 Motto for Sponge ag, 244° 
inches. 
1 Design for Dolly, 4x4 tn , 
1 Fancy design for Lamp Mo 
6x6 inches. 
1 Motto for Soap Mat, °x4{ 


la 


J Lag 


6x12 


4 


Screen, Fece 
olce,)12xl4in, 
rimrose, 6x6 ia. 


floral designs, 4x4 in- 


Cloth, 6x12 
ches, (very choice.) 


1 Anchor, 
Jockey Cap for Scatter! 
1 Pretty Bow-knot 


inche 


6x6 inches 


1 Ox-eyed Daisy corner de-/ 1 Set of 4 desigus for 


Tea 

Cloths, 5¥7 inches. 
NVA ED 

OK 1 
Fah 


MOR VS ASS 


sign for Table Scarf. 


n Rod design, 4x7 inches. 


nches. £y 
1 Border for Bureau Scarf, 6x18 Bis, ; 


8. az 
1 Borderfor Wash stand Towel, a ron 
1 Bow-knot and Floral design . 


1 Design for Tea Cloth, 8x)" in, 
1 Fanc 


SPECIAL BLUE STAMPING POWDER, ONE 


inche: 
4x18 inches. rey ech P 
SKM 


for Sofa Pillow, 9xl0inches, Vay; 


design for Tidy, 9x12 inches, 
and 8 other beautiful designs for “all over work 


etec., etc. 
With each outfit we also send one pox 
BO YX 


SPECIAL WHITE STAMPING PowbeER, 2 Distri! 
doing the Stamping, and our ILLUSTRATED M« 


az INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF STAMPING. 
fully packed in a strong case, and sent postpaid to any address for 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money refunded. 


Thewl 


ONLY $i.CO 


Or we will send the outfit free as a premium to anyone sending us 4 new subse: 
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LADIES’ 


Nos. l and 2. 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel 
plated Ladies’ Scissors, five and one-half 
inches long, aud one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 
ter screw gage, both of best solid steel, highly 
finished and fully warranted, for. . $1 60 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 
us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each, 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

A few drops of glycerine put in the 
fruit jars the last thing before sealing 
them helps to keep preserves from mold- 
ing on top. 

Colored goods should be ironed on the 
wrong side. 

Silver should not be put in woolen 


bags, as the sulphur in the cloth tarnishes | 


the metal; and neither should rubber be 
placed near silver. 

Hot soda dissolves the grease that 
sometimes lodges in the sink pipes, re- 
moving it and the unpleasant odor which 
it causes. 

Glycerine applied to shoes is a great 
preservative of the leather, and effectually 
keeps out the water and prevents wet 
feet. 

A new way to serve raw oysters is in 
tall-headed tumblers. A dressing of 
pepper and salt, lemon juice, and Wor- 
cestershire sauce goes with them, and 
they are picked out with the long oyster 
fork. 

Celery makes delicious fritters, which 
are a natural accompaniment to turkey. 

Young onions are delicately cooked 
by being lightly browned in a little 
butter and then stewed in stock until 
tender. 

Glycerine will allay the thirst of fever 
patients and soothe an irritable cough by 
moistening the dryness of the throat. 

Ten cents’ worth of oxalic acid dis- 
solved in a pint of hot water will remove 
paint stains from glass, 

Red table cloths keep their color well 
if a little borax is added to the water in 
which they are rinsed and then they are 
dried in the shade. 

If castor oil is rubbed into kid boots 
before the dressing is applied it will keep 
them soft and prevent cracking. 

Stains caused by sewing-machine oil 
may be removed by rubbing with sweet 
oil or lard, letting it stand several hours, 
then washing in soap and cold water. 


Seasons for Celebrating Marriage. 


With regard to the season for celebrat- 
ing marriage the Church was formerly 
very strict. The parish register for St. 
Mary’s, Beverly, contains the foliowing 
entry under date of November 25, 1641: 

“When Advent comes do thou refraine, 
Till Hillary set ye free again. 

Next Septuagessima saith thee nay, 

But when Low Sunday comes thou may, 


Yet at Rogation thou must tarrie, 
Till Trinitie shall bid thee marry.” 


‘The above appears to have been a 
popular verse to inscribe in registers, for, 
with slight variations, it is to be met with 
in several parishes. Philomath’s Al- 
manac for the year 1647 contains simi- 
liar rules in prose : 

“Times Prohibiting Marriage This 
Year: 

“ Marriage comes in on the 13th of 
January, and at Septuagessima Sunday 
it is out again until Low Sunday, at 
which time it comes in again, and goes 
not out till Rogatiou Sunday. Then it 
is forbidden until Trinity Sunday, from 
whence it is unforbidden till Advent 
Sunday, but then it goes out, and com s 
not in again till the 13th of January 
next following.” 


SCISSORS. 














Nos. 3 and 4. 


For $1.00 we will send to any subseriber, 
by registered mail, two pairs ot Scissors, im- 
ported stock, solid steel, highly tinished and 
nickel plated. 
four and a half inches and six inches, and are 
only sold together. 


These scissors are of two sizes, 


Or we will send one pair each of No. 3 and 
No. 4 free as a premium to anyone send 
us a club of 4 new subscril 
each. 


ers at ot 


Duties of Connubial Relations. 
Selfishness is the bane of all life, 
| especially of married lite. 
jife is too precious to be thr 
in secret regrets or open dillercnees. 
There are few women with whom a 
| kind, sensible man may not live happily, 
if he be so dispose dd. 

A husband and wife have no business 
to tell one another's faults to anybody 
but to one another. 

It is a mulish pride in men and a 
sensitive will in women that makes t! 
principal difficulty in all unhappy cases 

There is such a thing as a honeym« 
of longer or shorter duration: and w! 
the moonshine lasts the radiance ot 
seventh heaven cannot compare with 1 
—J. G. HoLLanpD. 


HARD TIMES BARGAINS, 


and 


whaway 





No. 1.—Here’s a dandy little ove 
Cassimere, suitable for 
weather, in a large 
excellently finished, detachable cap 
¢2.50. To be delivere! by expres 
charges, 

No. 2.—Pr tty girls’ dress, made of : 
neatly trimmed with feather-stiteh: 
ruffle front, bishop sleeves, well ma 
lined throughout. Excellent wearin 
for school, street, and house wear. Cian! 
blue, brown, or cardinal. Sizes from 4 
$2.75, postage prepaid. Delivery guararte 

No. 3.—Special Boys’ Outtit, madeof | 
excellent quality, Winter weight, in | 
brown. Best make and finish. We lu 
with one of the largest clothing houses in 
tosupply our subscribers with th se out! 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs shit 
same material, and Harvard cap of | 
with peak. These outfits are sold at reta 
areexcellent value at that, Wishing to 
scribers an opportunity to secure a bar 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.50. 
paid. Size: of suits are from 4 to ‘ 
caps from 6', to7. Delivery guaranteed 
take advantage of this opportunity. 


hard we 


assortment 


of prt 


LADIES’ HAIR PIN. 
Tortcise Shell and Gold. 


No. 10. 

No. 10 is an elegant 
hairpin for ladies’ 
wear. The teeth are 
made of a first-class 
imitation of tortoise 
shell, and the head is 
made of metal, plated 
with gold, and 
beautifullywrought, 
as shown in the cut. 
This pin is, and will 
remain, very stylish. 
The regular price is 
very much higher, 
but we will send one 
to any subscriber, 
including free safe 
delivery in the 
United States, for 50 
cents; or sent free as 
a premium for a 
club of three yearly 
subscribers, or for 
a club of two sub- 
scribers and 25 cents 
additional, 
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" (HE APPLE ORCHARD. 


jexed Girl and a Blind 





A 
Philosopher. ..-2. 
eS: 

1 charmingly mild and balmy 
— hone beyond the orchard, 
was cool inside, A light 
| 1 the boughs of the old 
ler which the philosopher 
these things did the phi- 
ynless it might be when 
, ‘gb + the leaves of the 
; | his knees, and he had 
! acain. ‘Then he would 
tl . wind, shuffle the 


t the right page, and 


i white frock came 

she picked up an 

i found it ripe. Hold- 
| she walked up to 

er sat and looked at 

yr She took a bite 
nehed it and swal- 
»her crucified a 
The girl flung 


* said she, “ are you 
pencil in hand, 


May,” said he, “not very.” 
| want your opinion.” 
t, ‘said the philosopher, 


fly-leaf. The girl 

with impatience, then 

u, finally with a wist- 

il. was so very old for his 
could not be much 

ir was thiek and full 
iiizht aud clear, his 
divested of ail 


dhan 


May, 'm at your serv- 
pher, and he closed 
however, on his knee. 


wn just opposite to 


tant thing I want 
ran, tugging at a 
it’s very—diilicult, 
nyone I asked you; 

vu didn’t.” 
~peak of it; indeed, I 
t remember it,” said 


“n't look at me, please, 
you,” 
| t [ was looking at you, 
| heg your pardon,” said 
; upologetieally. 
e tuft of grass right out 
| and thung it from her with 
se a man,” she “No, 
t not right.” 


began. 





“You said that before.” 

“Oh, dear, I dare say I did. And 
most men care for somebody, don’t they ? | 
—some girl, | mean.” 

“Most men, no doubt,” conceded the | 
philosopher. 

“Weil, then, what ought she to do? 
It’s not # real thing, you know, Mr. Jer- 


ningham. It’s in—in a novel I was 
reading.” She said this hastily, and | 


blushed as she spoke. 


' 





“Dear me! 


And it’s quite an inter- | 
esting case ! 


Yes, I see. The question 
is, Will she act most wisely in accepting | 
the offer of the man who loves her ex- 
ceedingly, but for whom she entertains 
only a moderate affection ” 

“Yes. Just a liking. 
friend.” 

“Exactly. Or in marrying the other 
whom she loves ex ” 





He’s just a 





“That's not it. Tow can she marry | 


him? He hasn’t—he hasn’t asked her, | 
you see.” | 

“True. I forgot. Let us asstime, 
though, for the moment, that he has asked | 
her. She would then have to consider | 
which marriage would probably be pro- | 
ductive of the greater sum total of ” 

“Oh, no, I don’t want it like that. I) 
know perfectly well which she’d do if | 
he—the other man, you know—asked | 
her.” 

“Very good. 
B has not.” 

“ Yes,” 

“May I take it that, but for the dis- 
turbing influence of B, A would be a/| 
satisfactory —er—candidate ?” 

“ Ye—es. I think so.” 

“She therefore enjoys a certainty of 
considerable happiness if she marries | 
A?” | 

“Ye—es. Not perfect, because of— | 
B, you know.” 

“Quite so, quite so; but still a fair 
amount of happiness. Is it not so?” 

“1 don’t—well, perhaps.” 





A has asked her hand, 


| 





u ean take any hypothesis you 
observed the philosopher; “but 
must verify it afterward, of course.” 
Oh, do let me on. Suppose 
Mr. Jerningham—I wish you 
n't nod.” 

uly to show that I followed 


¥ 
ase,” 


© 


oO { 


. you follow me, as you 

virl had two lovers 

‘in !—or, I ought to 

pay, stp) were two men who 
with a girl,” 

-ked the philosopher. 

uber of men might be 


leave the rest out,” said 
ulden dimple; “ they 


aid the philosopher. 
ant we will put them 


it one of these men 

ve with the girl, 

, you know” 

d the philosopher, 

ik. “Let me take 
n. What was it?” 

cd to her—asked her to 

é (the girl, with a stare. 
Deut ' Tlow stupid of me! 

tha “cial use of 





I 


the word. 


~ 


in love with him, 

e doesn't really care for 
Do you understand ?” 

It is a most natural state 
then, suppose that there’s 
“reer tian—-what are you writing?” 

‘l only put down (B)—like that,” 
the philosopher, meekly ex- 
! His note book. 
you really are” 

“But letme goon. The other 
‘a friend of the girl’s, He’s very 
~oh, fearfully clever, and he’s 
‘andsome. You needn’t put that 


she ex- 





‘' Is certainly not very material,” 
tt d the philosopher, and he crossed 
“handsome.” “Clever” he left. 
Falak “pace. said the philosopher, 
pencil poised. 

el think it better than the whole 
i—if she could be anything to 
Un, vou know.” - 
ne. ‘mean become his wife?” 

Well, of course I do—at least, I 


~ 


V | 


j 
ao, 


“wy U snoka 
know.” sf me 


. rirl cast one glance at the phi- 
ope " as she replied : 
“1, yes. I did mean become his 


rather vaguely, you 


Wi 


at f 


Well?” 

continued the girl, starting on 

er tuft of grass, “he doesn’t think 

1 about those things. He likes her. 

ink he likes her” 
\\ ell, doesn’t dislike her?” sug- 


may ; the philosopher. “Shall we call 
‘li hdiflerent ? ” 


“ But,” 
anotl 
muel 
y thi 








- And—] don’t know how to put it, 
Ls *—she thinks that if he ever thought 
about it 5 





at all, he might care for her; 


eeause } 


Bud she’s 





¢ doesn’t care for anybody else, 


“On the other hand, if B did ask her, 
'we are to postulate a higher degree of 
| happiness for her?” 

“ Yes, please, Mr. Jerningham—much | 
higher.” 
“ For both of them?” 


“For her. Never mind him.” 





The philosopher spread out his hands, 
“My dear young lady,” he said, “it 
becomes a question of degree. How 
probable or improbable is it?” 

“T don’t know. Not very probable— 
unless—unless ” 
“Well?” 
“Unless he did happen to notice, you 
know.” 

“T understand precisely. And _ it 
seems to me, Miss May, that in that very 
fact we find our solution.” 

“Do we?” she asked. 

“If she took steps to arouse his atten- 





to happen. Are you following me?” 
“Yes, Mr. Jerningham.” 
“He might, through a misplaced feel- 
ing of gallantry ” 
“Through what?” 
“Through a mistaken idea of polite- 
ness, or a mistaken view of what was 
kind, allow himself to be drawn into a 
connection for which he had no genuine 
liking. You agree with me that one or 
other of these things would be likely?” 
“ Yes, I suppose they would, unless he 
did come to care for her.” 

“Ah, you return to that hypothesis 
I think it’s an extremely fanciful one. 
No. She needn’t marry A, but she 
must let B alone.” 








The philosopher closed his book, took 
off his glasses, wiped them, replaced 
them, and leaned back against the trunk 
of the apple tree. The girl picked a 
dandelion in pieces. After a long pause 
she asked : 

“You think B’s feelings wouldn’t be 
at all likely to—to change ?” 

“That depends on the sort of man he 

But if he is an able man, with intel- 
lectual interests which engross him—a 
man who has chosen his path in life—a 
man to whom women’s society is not a 
necessity ” 

“He’s just like that,” said the girl, 
and she bit the head off a daisy. 

“Then,” said the philosopher, “I see 
not the least reason for supposing that 
his feelings will change.” 

« And would you advise her to marry 
the other—A?” 

“ Well, on the whole, I should. A is 
a good fellow (I think we made A a 
good fellow). He isa suitable match. 
His love for her is true and genuine” 

“It’s tremendous! ” 

“Yes, Miss May, if I were the author 
of your novel I should make her marry 
A,and I should call that a happy ending.” 

A silence followed. It was broken by 
the philosopher. 

“Is that all you wanted my opinion 
about, Miss May?” he asked, with his 
finger between the leaves of the treatise 
on ontology. 

“Yes, I think so. 
bored you?” 

“ l’ve enjoyed the discussion extremely. 


is. 








I hope I haven’t 





pretty" 





tion, one of two things would be likely 


| found out afterward—when 


| Very possible he would. 


| little smile. 


| such psychological interest. I must find 
_ time to read one.” 


The girl had shifted her position till, 


| instead of her full face, her profile was 


turned toward him. Looking away to- 
ward the paddock that lay brilliant in 
sunshine on the skirts of the apple orch- 
ard, she asked, in low, slow tones, twist- 
ing her hands in her lap: 

“Don’t you think that perhaps if B 
she had 
married A, you know—that she had 
cared for him so very, very much, he 
might be a little sorry ?” 

“If he were a gentleman he would 
regret it deeply.” 

“T mean—sorry on his own account; 
that—thut he had thrown away all that, 
you know?” 

The professor looked meditative. 

“I think,” he pronounced, “ that it is 
I can well im- 
agine it.” 





““I?’S A VERY IMPORTANT THING THAT I WANT TO ASK You.” 


“He might never find anybody to 
love him like that again,” she said gaz- 
ing on the gleaming paddock. 

“He probably would not,” agreed the 
philosopher. 

“And—and most people like being 


_ loved, don’t they?” 


“To crave for love is an almost uni- 
versal instinct, Miss May.” 

“ Yes, almost,” she said, with a dreary 
“ You see, he’ll get old and 
—and have no one to look after him.” 

“ He will.” 

“And no home.” 

“Well, in a sense, none,” corrected 
the philosopher, smiling. “But really 
you'll frighten me. I’m a bachelor my- 


? 


| self, vou know, Miss May.” 


“Yes,” she whispered just audibly. 
“And all your terrors are before me.” 
“Well, unless ” 

“Oh, we needn’t have that ‘ unless,’ ” 





langhed the philosopher cheerfully. 
“There’s no ‘unless’ about it, Miss 


| May.” 


The girl jumped to her feet; for an 
instant she looked at the philosopher. 
She opened her lips as if to speak, and, 
at the thought of what lay at her 
tongue’s tip, her face grew red. But 


| the philosopher was gazing past her, and 


his eyes rested in calm contemplation on 
the gleaming paddock. 





“A beautiful thing, sunshine, to be 
sure,” said he. 

Her blush faded away into paleness ; 
her lips closed. Without speaking she 
turned and walked slowly away, her 
head drooping. The philosopher heard 
the rustle of her skirt in the long grass 
of the orchard ; he watched her for a few 
moments. 

“A pretty, graceful creature,” said he, 
with a smile. Then he opened his book, 
took his pencil in his hand and slipped 
in a careful forefinger to mark the fly- 
leaf. 

The sun had passed mid-heaven and 
began to decline westward before he fin- 
ished the book. Then he stretched him- 
self and looked at his watch. 

“Good gracious, 2 o’clock! I shall 
be late for lunch!” and he hurried to 
his feet. 

He was very late for his lunch. 

“ Everything’s cold,” wailed his host- 
ess. “Where have you been, Mr. Jer- 
ningham ?” 

“Only in the orchard—reading.” 

“And you’ve missed May!” 

“ Missed Miss May? How do you 
meun? I had a long talk with her this 
morning—a most interesting talk.” 

“ But you weren’t here to say good-by. 
Now, you don’t mean to say that you 
forgot that she was leaving by the 2 
o’clock train? What a man you are!” 

Dear me! To think of my forgetting 
it!” said the philosopher, shamefacedly. 

“She told me to say good-by to you 
for her.” 

“She’s very kind. I can’t forgive 
myself.” 

His hostess looked at him for a mo- 
ment; then she sighed and smiled, and 
sighed again. 

“Have you everything you want?” 
she asked. 

“ Everything, thank you,” said he sit- 
ting down opposite the cheese, and prop- 
ping his book (he thought he would just 
run through the last chapter again) 
against the loaf; “everything in the 
world that I want, thanks.” 

His hostess did not tell him that the 
girl had come in from the apple orchard 
and run hastily up-stairs lest her friend 
should see what her friend did see in her 
eyes. So that he had no suspicion at all 
that he had received an offer of marriage 
—and refused it. And he did not refer 
to anything of that sort when he paused 
once in his reading and exclaimed : 

“’m really sorry I missed Miss May. 
That was an interesting case of hers. But 
I gave the right answer. The girl ought 
to marry A.” 

And so the girl did—English Illus- 
trated Magazine. 
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_THE GARDEN 


FSS 
Plu 8, 


If you have some extra plants left 
. ° 3 . 
over give them to your neighbors. 
4 ! 


Tannery ashes whem used as a fertil- 
izer are considered ‘of about half the 
value of leached ashes. 


Beets are very easily grown in the 
greenhouse. A favorite variety for 
forcing is Early Rpund Dark Red. 


Get the children ‘interested in the 
garden. It will be'a benefit to them 
and to the garden if you let them help. 

Cabbage leaves, coarse celery stalks, 
bruised iettuce and other waste from the 
garden will not be a waste if thrown to 
the chickens. 

Look especially after the small fruits 
the coming season, and give your atten- 
tion also to the best canning vegetables. 
There is profit in both. 


A few gardeners in the North practice 
transplanting the white Portugal onion 
started in the hotbed. This variety does 
not require a long season to ripen. 


The market gardener has already pre 
pared a place in his hotbed for early 
cabbage seed. Early lettuce seed is 
sown every 10 days to bring a successive 
crop. 

In regard to strawberries, make care- 
ful selections. Sometimes the best in 
one locality are the poorest in others, so 
let location enter largely into your 
choice. 


Tomato seeds should not be sown be- 
fore March 1, and March 10 is not too 
late. After the plants are started they 
must be kept at a gradual growth until 
time to transplant, and not be allowed 
to get chilled. 


Do something for the gooseberry 
bushes to keep away mildew, and let 
them be of more importance in the gar- 
den than they have been heretofore. 
given care, set in a cool, moist spot, aad 
closely pruned they wil! thrive, 

A grower in New York State rec- 
ommends the Cuthbert red raspberry as 
the best of its class, after an experience of 
11 years. It is easy of cultivation, and 
when generously treated responds most 
vigorously. He plants the rows five feet 
apart and has the plants two feet apart 
in the row. 


Cranberry growers are happy over 
the prospect of a scarcity of that fruit 
before Spring. A’t a recent meeting of 
the Cranberry Growers’ Association at 
Trenton, N. J., it was reported that 1,- 
000,000 bushels had already been sold 
and that the stock now on hand did not 
amount to over 12,000 bushels. The 


‘demand for cranherriés has increased 


, empty pockets. 
}ener in the South, living near a small 


greatly recently in the West and abroad. 

Gardening always pays even when 
there is a “stringency” in the money 
market. People never, stop eating, and 
the gardener who brings fresh, crisp 


If | 





| 
| 


vegetables to town will not go home with 


A Young market gard- 


town, writes that last year he made 8400 
off of a comparatively small garden in 
the face of the longest drouth ever 
experienced. 


Se 


A Oomplete Fruit Garden. 


A good plan for a fruit garden is given 
by an exchange. It is 66 feet wide, 160 
feet long, and staked off in rows 150 feet 
long and seven feet apart, because then 
most of the work can be done with a 
horse and cultivator. The strawberry 
rows need only be three and one-half 
feet apart. A head land seven and a 
half feet wide is left at each end for 
turning. The first row is set three feet 
from the outside, and the others follow 
in order. 

First Row. Fifty blackberries—40 
Ancient Briton, 10 Snyder. 

Second Row. Fifty black raspberries 
—20 Nemeha, 20 Ohio, 10 Older, Pal- 
mer, or Progress. 

Third Row.. Fifty red raspberries—25 
Marlboro, 15 Cuthbert, 10 Shaffer’s Co- 
lossal. 

Fourth Row. Fifty currants—25 Vic- 
toria, 25 Red Dutch. 

Fifth Row. White currants and goose- 
berries—25 White Grape, 15 Downing, 
10 Houghton. 

Sixth, Seventh, Eighth Rows. Three 
hundred strawberries—200 (pistillate) 
selected from Wartield, Crescent, Hav- 
erland, Bubach, Eureka; 100 (stami- 
nate) selected from Michael’s Early, Jes- 
sie, Parker Earle, Van Deman, Capt. 
Jack, Rio. 

Ninth Row. Seventeen grapes—six 
Moore’s Early, three Worden, three 
Brighton, three Concord, two Delaware. 

The tenth row may consist of a dozen 
fruit trees of whatever variety the owner 
prefers; but let them be hardy, well 
tested, and such that do well in your lo- 
cality. All of the plants should be first- 


class. 





A Wonderful, Berry. 


Eprror AMERI@AN: Farmer: The 
Giant is the coming! strawberry. A 
small, handsome ‘plant with perfect 
blossoms and round, green fruit, was 
found growing ampbg five-fingered grass 
and moss, under # willow bush by a 
spring. A shovel »of the sod was 
transplanted into m' ground and the 
grass, etc., carefully ‘pulled out. The 
fruit was so fine the owner took good 
care of the plants, and the following 


Spring had 320 rooted plants. About 


100 were allowed to fruit. The ber- 
ries were fine and the bulk of the crop 
was large. The largest measured six 
to seven inches in circumference, and 
at the first glance made one think they 
were small, round, smooth tomatoes. 
They were very solid and heavy, and 
kept good on the plants a week after 
coloring. 

The foliage is large and handsome. 
It is supposed to be from Sharpless and 
Cumberland Triumph parentage, and 
that the seed was brought from a neigh- 





| 


bor’s patch (where those varieties were 





| 
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cultivated) by some bird seeking water at 
the spring. ‘The fruit was so solid that, 
after being colored a week, then taken 
to be photographed, and 10 days or 
more afterward becoming somewhat 
moldy, they felt much like a shriveled 
peach or a piece of rubber, and finally 
dried up to about the size of a small 
nutmeg.—J. Bartey, Marlboro, N. Y. 


z sas 
Spring Setting. 

Enivon American Farmer: As I 
am a gardener and fruit grower, I 
would be interesting to your readers. I 
shrubs and plants. I have grapes set 
out the 26th of April, two years ago, 
which grew vines 15 fect long, where 


three feet. 
strawberries from a small bed only two 
years old, that had been set out in the 
Spring. I find the Bessie, Bubach No. 
5 and Parker Earle are the best varie- 
ties. My neighbors are surprised to see 
how my stuff grows. I find that all 
shrubs and plants are like a corntield, in 
requiring constant attention and culti- 
vation. Grass and weeds don’t agree 
with them.— Danrev Kina, South Athol, 
Mass, 
ee 
Spurry. 

EpiroR AMERICAN FARMER: I have just 
read in the New York Zribune of a plant or 
grass called Spurry; its botanical name is 
Spergula arvensis. The Tribune says itis he- 
coming a very popular grass for light, sandy 
ground; would grow and make a crop on thin 
sandy land that wouldn't produce clover and 
other grasses, ete. 

Will you please tell through THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER about this grass? If it is what 
it is claimed to be it certainly will be a boon 
for the people who own poor mountain land.— 
J. E. Davis. 

Spurry, or Spergula arvensis, belongs 
to the natural order Caryophyllacee, of 
which the pinks and carnations are the 
best-known varieties. All the plants of 
this order are natives of the temperate 
and cold regions of the world. Hum- 
boldt says that they comprise one-twenty- 
second part of the flowering plants of 


France, one-twenty-seventh of those of 
an oe , > 
Germany, one-seventeenth of those of 


Lapland, and one-seventy-second of these 
of North America. The most of them 
are mere weeds. Next to the pinks the 
best-known varieties are the common 
chickweed and the spurry, which is also 
known as Sagina pilifera, yarr, pearl- 
weed, and pearl-wort. 


places in this country, it is thought to be 
a troublesome weed. It is an annual, 
and prefers sandy soil. It produces a 
great quantity of seed, and is very hard 
to get rid of. The farmersof the jack- 
pine plains of Michigan have found it 
very valuable for forage, and their cattle 
eat it readily. It has helped them out 
amazingly. It thrives in Maine, bloom- 


ing two months after sowing, and making | 
In Oregon it | 


a growth 15 inches high. 
has yielded 20 tons of green forage to the 
acre. At the Pennsylvania Station it 
gave 3,403 pounds of dry hay per acre, 
but in Louisiana it did not do so well, 
growing but 12 or 13 inches high. 
If you have light, dry, sandy soil, we 
think it would pay you well to plant 
spurry. Probably any seed house can 
furnish you the seed. D. M. Ferry & 
Co., Detroit, have it in their catalog, but 
do not give price—Epitor AMERICAN 
FARMER. 





_— 
Crimson Clover. 

Eprtok AMERICAN FARMER: Please in- 
form me if Crimson clover will do well to sow 
in Spring. What time ought it to be sown in 
Spring ?—P. F. Stons, Purgitsville, W. Va. 

W hile there is much difference of opin- 
ion among farmers as to the best time to 
sow clover, much the greater weight is in 
favor of Fall sowing—from the middle 
of August to the middle of September. 
Reason: The plant is more likely to be 
Summer killed than Winter killed. 
Still, many farmers prefer to sow upon 
the snow in March or April. Some sow 
it with oats or wheat, but the objection 
is made to this that the ranker growth 
of the grain kills out the young clover, 
and after the grain is taken off the hot 
suns scorch it. Every method of clover 
sowing has advantages and disadvantages 
that must be taken into account in connec- 
tion with the soil and climate. Sowing in 
the Fall gets rid of the weed seeds and 
gives the plant a good stand for the fol- 
lowing Summer. Against this is the 
danger from Winter killing. Sowing 
in March brings the danger of heavy 
rains packing the ground so that the 
plant does not do well—Eprror AMER- 
ICAN FARMER. 


The Duty on Potatoes. 

Epiror AMERICAN Farmer: I am 
very much pleased with your paper. 
Your views on the tariff express my 
sentiments exactly. This community 
are heavy raisers of potatoes, and if the 
tariff is taken off of them, Canada will 
flood our lake markets with potatoes 
cheaper than we can raise them, as they 
have new land and we have to fertilize 
heavily, which, of course, makes our crop 
cost us more than theirs. The trans- 
portation is very cheap, as in some cases 
they are carried as ballast.—H. O. 
Waker, Harbor Creek, Pa. 


An Encouraging Word. 
Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Iam 
truly glad that the dear old AMERICAN 
Farmer has had the courage to come 
out boldy for protection and farmers’ 
rights, and may God speed the day 
when her voice may be heard ail over 
this broad land. With wheat at 60 
cents per bushel farmers cannot afford 
to sit idly by, but they should be wide 
awake, organize and combine, for this is 
their only hope. I wish the AMERICAN 
FARMER a prosperous year.—J. M. 

Burpetrt, Browningsville, Md. 


Of All the Books 


ublished, the 1894 Souvenir Catalogue by Miss 
e H. Lippincott, Minneapolis, Minn., devoted ex- 
clusively to Flower Seeds, is the most artistic and 
unique. The phenomenal success of the ledy 
seedswoman proves she has supplied a lon fe t 
want to flower lovers. Every reader of this 
r that Vey, flowers should get a copy of 

y maguifice yertisemcat 








it nt book. See ady else- 
where, 





| the 
| bulls then are on the long side now. 


thought some items of my experience outs'e trade has also taken hold on the bull 


THE MARKETS. 
Review of. the Fortnight. 


—_—_—_—-—@ 


The wheat market last week developed a 
bettcr tone, and after agp advance of 3§ closed 
tume at a decline of 1} from the top, but at a 
net gain over the previous week of 1. Sales 
fur May were at 57] to 614, and the close 60, 
against 763 last year. ‘Traders who a week 
ago thought that they saw more money in the 
bull side had their opinions confirmed, and 
best class of traders who were not 
The 


| Side of wheat with a little more vim, and 
find that Spring setting is the best for | 


commission men say they have numerous in- 
quiries trom parties who are willing to buy 
wheat if they will only tell them that the 
time hascome. ‘There have beev so many 


, fulse starts, and a decidedly unsatisfactory 
those I set out in the Fall only grew) 


We picked six vallons of | 


market for the bulls of late, that the commis- 
sion men are becoming more particular in ad- 
vising their customers as to the best policy to 
pursue. 

The bull leaders say that the accidents are 
all in their favor. The crop scare season 18 
at land, and there are more influences to ad- 
vance than to depress values. The milling 


| demand is picking up all over the country, 





Elsewhere, and in many | 


and millers report increased sales of flour, as 
prices are so low that consumers, who have 
been holding off, are showing a disposition to 
anticipate their wants in a moderate way. 
This is regarded as one of the most encouraging 
features, and as receipts are decreasing, the 
arrivals at Western points for the week being 
about 500,000 bushels less than the previous 
week and 1,500,000 bushels below last year’s, 
it is time that the consumption was begin- 
ning to tell on the big stocks. It is not be- 
lieved that it is possible to have an advance 
of more than 5 cents at any one time, even 
with the most favorable circumstances, and 
such an advance might induce many of the 
leading holders to secure profits. 





Wool. 


Boston, Feb. 24.—The wool market shows 
some improvement in demand, and the total 
sales reported are in exerss of last week, not- 
withstanding that they include but five days 
sales, a holiday intervening. 

The demand for Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces 
is not very heavy, even for such wools us are in 
light supply. Dealers who have any quantity 
of fleeces say that the market is no weaker, yet 
others are reporting sales at what are un- 
questionably lower figures. The fact is that 
these fleeces are considerably ubove the free 
wool basis, and, so far as manufacturers are 
concerned, their efforts will be to keep lower- 
ing, if possible, until that basis is reached. In 
the interior it must be noted that holders are 
very firm, and practically this means no sales. 
Quotations as follows: Ohio X, 20a21; Ohio XX, 
2iaze; XX and above, 22a23; No. 1,2 


at 


Michigan wools ure a trifle more active, but | 
Values are | 


the business has been unimportant, 
about 19 for X. 

Stsel6 wools are still sought by buyers, but 
are not very lieciy purchaged, many dealers 
asking higher than buyers will pay. 
vary considerably, and it must be aso noted 
that the stocks ure very light of desirable wools. 


| Three-eighths wools are not soscarce as quarter. 


“a2 | ote 25u26 for Ne nnd waz "No. 
This is regarded quore 2a26 tor No. 1, and wazd for No 
very highly in some parts of Europe asa | 


for medium Fall wools 
| forage plant. 


northern, 12 months’ growth, clean, 36037, and | 


bioods. We jte this week Ohio delaine 24; 
Michizan, 22 


three hit 


que 
ow 






at 1420; 





hs 
2 

Texas wools are still quiet but unchanged in 
value. We quote 28430, clevn, for fine and waa} 
In Spring wools, fine 


forsix to eight months’ growth, 33036. Medium 
of yeor’s growth is worth 33, and six to eight 
months’ growth, 30. 

Oregon wools show little change. We quote 
prices, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 1, a35, No. 
2, 1n82: valley No. 1, 32, and No, 2, 28. 

California wools have been more active. Val- 


| uesareun changed, We quote the market, clean, 
} as follows: 36as7 for northern free, 12 months, 
and SJa34 for eight months; 35 for southern 12 


months, and J2aa3 for six and eight months. Fall 
wools are anoted at 28380 for free, and 26025 for 
detective. 


Pulled woots continue more active, and the | 


low price at which they may be had is undoubt- 
edly attracting trade. An improvement is noted 
inthe demand for Asupers, which have hitherto 
been ucglected, B's and C’s and combing pulled 
are scaree, We quote on a scoured basis, as fol- 
lows: Fine A, 37:40; A supers, 32u3: B supers, 
28u80; C supers, 22u24; flne combing, 34u36; west- 
ern extra, J2a35, 

Territory wools have again been active, both 
flue and fine medium selling freely. We note 
aiso more sales of medium wools, which now 
comprise the bulk of the stock. We quote Mou- 
tuna fine, 37438; flue mediuin, 34035; medium, 30; 
Wyoming and Ut«n fine, 34a36; fine medium, d4a 
85; medium, 2. 

Unwashed wools are still in good request. 
Good fine unmerchantable is selling this week 
at 17 for Ohio. Unwashed wools continue in 
good request, Ohio fine unwashed is quoted at 
ljul6, and Michigan at 1éal4. Ohio unmer- 
chantable we quote at 17,and Michigan at lbal6, 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions, as follows: 







Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 24 a.. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X...ceeeeeeee ees 20 avl 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX...... eee eee ee 21 n22 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 22 az3 
Michigan X......0cctee: ccccccccceccceccece 19 alde 
Michipan, NO. Leccccccccvcsccccscesccccccce 33 a.. 
Combing, No. 1..... 6080660400006 00008 eves 29 028 
CoMmDBing, NOL Z..cccecccce coccescccsscoees 23 ad 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 19 a2l 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing .... 19 a20 
Missouri }-bDlood COMDING... 6.66 ceeeee ewes 18 alg 
Missouri {-blood combINg...66.+eeeeeeeees 19 20 
Delaine, Ohio fine.......ccccccccccccccccecs 24 a.. 
Delaine, Michigan fine.......... Secececece 2 a.. 
Montane ANE ..cccccccccecccccccccceeccoces 10 al4 
Montana medium .......sceeeeeeeeeeeees oe 12 alb5 
Wyoming fim@ .. ccccccseseeees socccceoecee O ld 
Wyoming MeOdiUM ...66eccceeeeeeeeeree oe Wald 
Kansas and Nebraska fine........+. sosoee S ald 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......+«. 10 als 
GOOTGIA ..cccccccccccccoresceese cee coccccoee 17 18 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos... «» 10 al3 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos...... - 2 ald 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 mos...... - llalts 
Texuns Spring medium, 6 to 8 mos. - 2 al3 
TesaS VOlb « ..00000.02 c0veccccceseces 8 al2 
Kentucky ¢-blood clothing......+- 15 al? 
Kentucky §-blood clothing......... coos 18 19 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan....... 13 al5 
Unmerchantable Ohid.....+.ccecececeeees 17 a.. 
Unmerchantable Michigan........+. » 15 al6 
Lambs super pulled......-seeee cocccccccee BO Ae 
Super pulled...se.ccccccecccssececers ecoces 18 026 
Extra pulled. ...seecseee occcce PTTTTT ery vee 15 a8 
Western super...... 0 ccccescoccee cocee cove 16 AO 
Californian Spring. ....eecceeee cove ceccevee 10 alb 
California Fall... cccccccccccccccccscccc cess 9 al2 
Oregon CABt..ccccccccccccvcceces eeeceees eee Vald 
Oregon LANCF o.0cce coccccccccccccec coceccee 12 ul8 
Oregon fine valley .......seeeeeee Seccecece 1} ald 
Oregon medium valley ...... ccccccccccccs 1D Al? 
PROBS VIGSO 6.0 06.6.0 0000 cocccccccccescoecococe 27 a 
Australian and New Zealand...... sivesese 31 438 
Foreign Carpet ....cccscccrcccce 0 cocccecs 124028 


New YorK, Feb. 24,—So far as values are con- 
cerned, hurd pan appears to have been struck 
on pretty muchevery grade, with here and there 
a slight rebound, vet at no time this Winter has 
there been evidence of a buoyant inclination; 
and one by one, as manufacturers secured the 
supply required to balance booked orders, they 
withdrew, with new custom of late becoming 
less and less plenty. Business in consequence 
is much sinaller than at the commencementof 
the month, and improvement will probubly be 
delayed until stocks now accumulated at the 
mills begin to run down, or a new line of orders 
is booked. Buyers have had no fault to find 
with cost, but feel no upprehension of losing ad- 
vuntage ri allowing supplies to remain in first 
bands until consum ption s ready. 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 24.—There have been 
several good-sized transactions in Territorial 
wouls since the date o! last report, most of which, 
however, were in treaty or closed at the end of 
last week. — most of the present week 
demand has been limited to small lots for im- 
mediate wants. Business in fleeces has been 
comparatively light, as the stocks are relatively 
small. The majority of buyers are disposed to 
operate cautiously, pending a final settlement 
of the tariff question ora more decided improve- 
ment than has yet been manifested in the de- 
mand for Fall woolen goods. Values generally 
incline in buyers’ favor, although the market 
shows little quotable change. 


Grain. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—The following figures show 
the range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Close. 








| February..... Sif = .5T$ OTR CTR 
ieee (SR 598 .60$ 508 .5O% 
on -6le .62¢ .61¢ 61h 
February..... 33t «6«340 BE Bh 
Corn... BY.cceceecece -364 364.36 £36} 
JULY 20000 00 - 3s dit .37  .387% 
February..... -28% «.2BE OBE LBS 
Oats... 4 May...cccccoce i) et) ae) |) S 
Dee 25% Zi 1 t ee 7 
February..... 11.85 11.95 11.85 11.95 
Pork..} May pee eenenies 11.90 12.05 11.87 12.05 
GE snecdecece 60t0e dneks ea06s 6008 
February..... 7.30 7.30 7.25 7.25 
Lard .-| en 7-05 7.10 7.02 7.10 
GUAT ooceccce +» 6.97 6.97 6.97 6.97 
: February..... 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.15 
Ribs 4 Ma bSecesecues 6.20 6.27 6.17 6.27 
JOLY .ccccccece coves eccce cocce cose 
Cotton. 
New York, Feb. 27.—The following figures 
show range of a - am 
p's. igh. Low. Close. 
March..... cece 7 ae 7.40 7.28 7.40 
April... 7.00 7.47 17.96 7.47 
Muay 7.651 7.54 7.4 7.54 
June. 7.57 7.61 7.50 7.61 
July.... 7.60 ‘3 7.60 7.63 
August........ 7.64 7. 6.61 7.7L 
September ste. 7:63 7.70 7.63 7.70 


auing ra geet 
Hat ey Mane wr bs 


ebruary and 
pril and 
4 " buyers; 





Ji tn bel r 1 August, 

rr Piatt Bf Sie pale, s04, 40rcsr, 

nny ptember, 4 9-64 sellers; futures closed 
rm, 


Livestock. 


CHICAGO, Feb, 26,~—Lhroughout the week th 
demand fo export enttt was good. Deniers sh 
that the quality fg not good euotigh, and they 
could use More wéll finished cattie. The com- 
mon and medium cattle have’ been rather in ex- 
cess of the demand all week, and ruled decidedly 
the lowest of the season yesterday. Many cattle 
had te be sold for less than they cost as feeders. 
A tew 95041,376 pound steers suld during the 
week at 3.25a3.70. A three-lond bunch of 1,233 
cr Texas steers sold at 2.9; native cowa at 
-70az.95, and stockers und feeders at 2.6043.20, 


Quotations are as follows: 
Fancy native steers, 1,50001,700 Ibs... 
Choice to faney steers, 1,301,500 Ibs, 
Good to choice steers, 1,200u1,400 Ibs... 


£4.80. 5.00 
3.9" 4.70 
3.50a 3.90 


Fair to good steers, 1,10001,300 Ibs..... 8.000 3,55 
Poor to fair steers, 900a1,100 Ihs......+ 2.754 3.15 
Choice to extra cows and heifers..... 2.458 3.15 
Fair to good cows and heifers......... 2.44 2 60 
Inferior to good canning cows........ 1 Ya 2.35 
Stockers and fecders, 700a1,200 Ibs....  2.50a 3.65 
Native veal calves, 1000400 lbs.... .... 3.00a 6.25 
Texas steers, 800a1,200 Ibg............658  2.50a 3.60 


seeseeoes 2.00a 2.75 


Hogs—Light grades averaged a shade higher 
than Friday, while mixed and heavy, excepuing 
butchers’, averaged a shade lower. Heavy lots 
were very weak at the start, but the general 
market closed comparatively strong with onl 
2,500 penholders left. Heavy sold at 48005.15, 
bulk 5a5.15; mixed, $.95a5.20, bulk 5.0595.15; light, 


Texas cows, bulls, and stags 


| $05.00, bulk 5.1505.25; pigs, 4.65a5.25, bulk 4.900 
5.15. 


Sheep—During the week most grades of sheep 
declined 10a15, and Jambs sold about 00 lower. 
Sales Saturday included Western lambs, 60a67 
pounds, at 3,20a5.65, and 72all4 pound sheep at 


2503.85, 
Produce. 


NEw York, Feb. 26, 1891.—Beans and Peas— 
Just enough urgency to sell to cause Weakness 
in nearly all wrades. Trade still yery dull, both 
on home and foreign account, Marrow choice, 
per bushel, 2.40; medium, 1.75; peurls, 1.72401.75; 
white kidney, 2%.15a2.20; red kidney, 2.20a2.50; 
black turtle soup, 2.05»2.10; yellow eye. 1.00a2; 
California lima, 60 pound, 1.60a1.55; foreign mar- 
row, 2.1582.25; do pea, 1.55a1.60; do medium, 1.40a 
1.55; green peas, barrels, 1.174; bags, 1.124; do 
Scotch, 1.374 

Butter—Considerable stock was carried over 
Sunday, fresh arrivals were fairly liberal and 
witha generally dull trade scllers were forced 
to make further concessions. Fancy fresh 
creamery fell to 26, with a good deal of useful 
stock offering at 22425. o demand for old 
flavored Summer-made creamery. Old State 
dairy also lower and much unsettled. A little 
fancy new dairy in balf-firkin tubs brings 24, 
but most of the receipts are offering consider- 
— less. Exporters are taking some fresh 
tuctory at 13al4. We quote: Creamery, Penn- 
sylvania, extra, per pound, 26; Western, extra, 
26; do firsts, 23a244; thirds to seconds, 17a%1; do 
Western, Summer make, 1§a19; do State, Fall 
make, 16a20; State dairy, new tubs, extra, 24: 40 
Fall make. tubs or Summer firkins, finest, 1819; 
do firsts, 16al7; do thirds to seconds, 1415}; 
Western imitation creamery, firats, 16a18; do 
seconds, 14a17; Western factory. fresh, extras, 
153216; do second to first, 18a15; do thirds, Llal2; 
Suinmer make, 11213}; rolls, fresh, 11al6. 

Cheese—T wo or three exporters were on hand 





Quotations | 


3; unwashed combings, 19421, and | 
washed combings we | 


in search of underpriced goods, but found the 
stock of these narrowing down rapidly, and 
holders asking prices that mede them seem 
dear. Home trade was affected by the severe 
storm, and the day’s business was liwht. Te 
quote: State, full cream, large, colored, fancy, 
113; do white, fancy, 1léall#; do good to choice, 
) 1M44112: do common to fair, 9110}; do small size, 
colored, fancy, itt: 40 white, fancy, 12}0124; d@ 
common to choice, 9##al2; State, Pert ims, 
sinall size, choice, “4210 do fair to prime, Tay, 
large prime, 888); common to good, 3a74; State, 
full skims, 2:2}; Pennsylvania skims, lial. 
Egys—Although arrivals are quite liberal and 
the demand for current needs quite moderate, 
| the market is firm under speculative blading, 
| and prices for fresh have been crowed up about 
ic. Held stock quict, and limed eggs very dull, 
We quote: Webster, fresh, 19}; Southern, fresh 
gathered, 18a18}; icehousé, poor to prime, per 
case, 2.5003; limed, per dozen, 10al1. 
Fruits—fresh—Apples quiet, but present 
| Offerings are light, and prices are held steady. 
Cranberries held higher under continued good 
demand and reducing stock. Florida oranges 
quiet and stock accumulating; faney qualities 
held steady : mediim and lower grades weak. 
Strawberries dull. We quote: Apples, Bald- 
win, per barrel, 545.50; greenings, 585.50; do 
poor to fair, 3.50a4.50, cranberries, Cape Cod, 
|} per barrel, 698.50; do Jersey, per crate, 1.759 
| 225; oranges, Indian River, per box, 913; do 
| other sections, 1.2602.25; mundarines, 1.50a3; 
taunverines, 2a4; strawberries. Florida, per 
quart, 20a35; grape fruit, 2a8.50. Dried—unly 
a light jobbing business to-day, and the mar- 
ket shows no change of importance. We quote: 
Apples, evaporated, fancy, ligll#; do prime to 
choice, “$al0j; do common to fair, 8$a9}; do sun 
dried, North Carolina sliced, fancy, 6406}; do 





x 


common to choice, 44a6; do State, 56%; do 
chops, ljalé: cores and skins, Ijal#: peaches, 
Deluware, evaporated, pceled, Mul7; do un- 


pesled, 6a7; do Southern, sun-dried, peeled, 
fancy, 929%; do common to choice, 7a&; rasp- 
berries, 150154; cherries, l0alt; huckleberries, v1 
al5; blackberries, 7; apricots, 1lal4; prunes, 
boxes, Sak}; do bags, 4a8. 

Hops—Tride continues to drag, and there 
seems to be a gradual shrinkage in valucs, We 
quote: New York State, 15045, choice, 21; do 
rime, 19220; do common to good, l4a18; do 1882, 
Balls; Pacific Coast, 1893, choice, 21; do common 
to prime, 15820; do 1882, 18a16; old olds, 5al0. 

Hay and Straw—Receipts moderate, demand 
quiet and prices about steady. Hay, prime, per 
100 pounds, 859); do No. 1, 60a85; shipping, Ha 
55; do clover mixed, 60a75; do clover, 45a5b5. 
Straw, long rye, 50at5; do oat, 40045; do short 
rve, 45. 

Poultry, alive—Six carloads on sale to-day. 
Fow!ls in over-supply, dull and lower, and cbhick- 
ens and old roosters also show wenkness. Tur- 
keys firm for good lots. Ducks and geese steady 
We quote: Fowls, per —_~ chickens, 7¢a 
old roosters, 5. urkeys, mixed, 849. Ducks, 
local, 70a per pair; do Western, 6580 per pair. 
Geese, per pair, 1121.50, Pigeons, per pair, 3a 
40 


Dressed—Receipts keep up remarkabl lange 
for the sexson of the year, and under dull trade 
the market shows a generally weak tone for the 
leading kinds. We quote: Turkeys, all hens, 
vr pound, 10; do heavy toms, 7a7¢. Cent 
Piiltdelph a. llal4: do Jersey, per pound, lial; 
do Western, 10; fowls, Western, prime, 10; chick- 
ens and fowls, Western, inferior, 9a94; ducks, 
ver pound, 10al4; geese, Western, 6.9, capons, 
Vestern, llal24; do Philadelphia, 12a16, squabs, 
per dozen, 2.2543,50. 

Gume—Snipe and plover in light supply but 
dull; few fancy wild ducks arrive, and the poor 


lots are almost unsilable. Rabbits easier. We 
quote: Canvas Havre de Grace, per pair, 2.50a3; 
de Western, 5002.25; do redhead, Havre de 


Grace, 1.50a2.25; do Western, 5041.25; mallard, 
Western, 25460; common ducks, 15u30; Eoglish 
snipe, fresh, per dozen, 1.%al.75; golden plover, 
1.50a1.75; grass plover, 1.2601.75; sand snipe, 30; 
rabbits, common, per pair, 15a30; do jacks, 00a 


v 

Potatoes and Vegetables—Domestic potatoes 
are in fair supply, dull and barely steady; 
foreign also are showing some weakness under 
large supplies. Onionsdull; Norfolk kale, firm, 
and spinach higher under light receipts. South- 
ern lettuce of usual quality very dull, but 
fancy stock wanted; Florida vegetables gen- 
erally steady for choice qualities. We quote: 
Potatoes, Maine, per barrel, 1.7522.50; do State, 
ver barrel, 1.0a2; do Jersey, per barrel, 1.2501.68; 
S British magnums, 1.75a2; do Bermuda, new, 
per barrel, 5.50a6; do Havana, 525.50; sweet 
tatoes, Vineland, per barrel, $7503.50; do other 
Southern Jersey, 2a2.62; onions, white, per 
barrel, ~~ red, 1.50a1.75; do yellow, 1.25a1.62; 
cabbages, Florida, per barrel crate, 1.25a1.75; 
turnips, white, per Darrel, 40a30; do Russia, 60a 
75; squash, Long Island, per barrel, 2a2.50; 
lettuce, Boston, per dozen, 50a75; do Florida, 
per basket, 50a1.75; do Charleston, per basket, 
25a75; stringbeans, Florida, per crate, 2a3 50; 
squash, Southern, Pe crate, 1.25a1.75; eggplan 
Florida. per barrel, 6a84; do per barrel box, 2. 
ad; tomatoes, Florida, per carrier, 2.50a3; do 
Key West, per crate, 1.25al.75; do per carrier, 
1.50a2; Havana, per carrier, 2; okra, Havana, 
per carrier, 1,75a2; peppers, 1.50a2; kale, Norfolk, 
yer barrel, 65a75; om Norfolk, per burrel, 
al.50: beets, Southern, per crate, 75; do per 
100 bunches, 4; asparagus, 
bunch, 75al, 


Charleston, per 





Remedy for Mosketos. 


The castor-oil plant is avoided by 
mosketos. In Egypt it is planted about 
houses to drive them away. A still bet- 
ter plan for towns is to have the young 
plants in pots, and bring them indoors 
for a day or two atatime. They must 
not be kept too long in the shade, as the 
castor is a sun-loving plant. It is said 
that the mosketos are killed by a poison 
they find on the reverse of the leaf, but 
if a dozen leaves are placed about a room 
that swarms with mosketos, the insects 
will disappear without leaving any dead 
lying about. 








Vehicles at the World's Fair. 


It may not be generally known that the Al. 
liance Carriage Co., of Cincinnati, .,carried of 
the highest awards at the late World's Fair. It 
is said they bad the largest and handsomest dis- 
play and soid more o- than any other carri- 
age exhibitor at the Fair. Two Medals and one 
Diploma for Strength of Work, Beauty of Finish 
and Cheapness of Price, are honors and distine 
tion that no other carriage manufacturers were 
shown. If any of ourreuders want a reliuble ve- 
hicle of any kind, write for their catalogue ** D,” 
with prices. 


“Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tux AMBRICAN FARMER. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 


D. C., MARCH 1, 1894. 
































Willie Green—Dem’s th’ finest trained 
mice in th’ town. 
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Feacher—I saw you, Willie Green, 
put something in your pocket, 
forward and bring it to me. 




















—Well, if you will not hand 
it out I shall get it myself. 




































aikncamna. ; 
Over the Garden Wall. 




















1.—*“ Play ofer der garden vall feer 
der baby, Fritzy.” 








2.--All right. 





The Best He Could Do. 

“You are charged,” said the justice, 
“with voting twice in one day.” 
“ T know it, your Honor,” replied the 
culprit meekly, “but hit wur the best I 
I can’t vote fast as I useter, 


Ycount o’ the rheumatism.”—Atlanta 









Mamma Takes a Hand. 

“Dear me,” said Uncle Fred, “and 
so you and Brother Bobby fight! Oh, 
that’s too bad, Tommy. Well, and who 
whips?” 

Tommy (regretfully)—Oh, mamma 
whips!”—New York Recorder, 

Told the Truth. 

Tom—Did Maud tell you the truth 
when you asked her her age? 

Jack—Yes, 

Tom—W hat did she say? 

Jack—She said it was none of my 
business. — Exchange. 


-_— + 

Rebounding Reproof. 

Auntie—It isn’t good form 
your fork in that way. 

Little Niece—Auntie, do you think it 
is good form to stare at folks while they 
are eating ?—Good News. 

Prize Game. 

City Sportsman—Have you 
anything worth 
here ? 

Farmer—Well, 
came.— Tid Bits. 


to hold 





seen 


no; not till you 








Her Interpretation. 


“What is the lesson taught us in the 
parable of the seven wise virgins?” 
asked a Sunday-school teacher of his 
pupils. 

“That we should always be on the 
lookout for a bridegroom,” said the 
smallest girl in the class—Tevxas Sijt- 
ings. 





°- 
Recuperating. 

His Mother—W hat are you moping 
‘arourd the house for, Tommy? Why 
don’t you go over and play with Charley 
Pinafore ? 

Tommy—’Cause [ played with Charley 
yesterday and I don’t spose he’s well 
enough yet.— ( ‘hicago Reeord. 


Her Reason. 


“Mary, do you think the work is too 
hard for you here?” 

“No ma’am,” 

“ Then why are you leaving?” 

“It’sthe style of hats you buy, ma’am ; 
I don’t look well in none of ’em.”—Jn- 
ter Oc0ean, 





7 ‘ 
Both Sides of the Question. 

A man and his wife stood on the 
Brooklyn bridge. He wasa philosopher 
and a talker; she was a woman of action. 
A tug was hauling a long line of barges 
up the river. 

“Took there, my dear,” said he. 
“Such is life. The tug is like the man, 
working and toiling, while the barges, 
like the women, are ”’ 
His wife gave him no time to finish 
the sentence. 

‘I know.” she said, the tug does all 
the blowing and the barges bear all the 
burden.”—Mi/lion. 

ee 

Farmer Corntossel’s Grass. 

“ There’s one thing,” said Mrs. Corn- 
tossel, to her visitor, “that I kin say 
about my Josiar. He don’t ‘low the 
grass ter grow under his feet.” 

“Ts thet so,” was the response in a tone 
of some surprise. “I s’pose you know, 
though I mus’ say I never regarded yer 
husband es much of a hurryer.” 
“Thet’s just what I meant when I 
spoke about the grass. I’ve been tryin’ 
fur eight years ter git him ter sod the 
dooryard whithout any success at ll, 
an’ I reckon thet it'll be ez bare 22a 
brick yard till we move er die,”—£z- 
change. 








Two Minute Chat with Old Jack. 


“When I was a boy I wasn’t allowed 
no freedom o’ liberty the way you boys 
is,’ caid Old Jack. “ I wasn’t gave no 
time for wastin’, an’ most of my young 
days was spent wrastlin’ with book- 
Varnin’, I got teached ’most everythin’. 
There was joggerphy. My! how I did 
study joggerphy! Couldn’t stump me 
on nothin’. I knowed where the Horrid 
Zone were. I knowed which were the 
Temp’rance Zone, an’ when it come to 
Artic and Antartic regions, you could 
of set the globe a-rollin’ long the floor 
an’ I’d pick out one from t’other seven 
times out o’ ten. 

I could bound Idyho, an’ uv the 
products o’ Wisconsin an’ San Francisco 
there weren’t no beatin’ me. ’Rithmetic, 
same way. ‘Twicet two was allus four 
with me—though I couldn’t reckon good 
in long diversion or frictions, Somehow 
I’d git my remainders mixed up with my 
quotients, an’ what’s two-fifths plus nine- 
fourths ekal to stumped me. But none 
o’ they was my strong p’int. Not one 
uv ’em. I was smart in ’em, but not 
great. As my teacher says, says he, to 
my ma, no, ma’am, Ole Jack ain’t great 
on figgerin’, nor likewise, says he, in 
joggerphyin’, but in grammar, ma’am, 
that son o’ yours ain’t nothin’ short o’ a 
Naypoleon Boneyparte, in short pants! 
An’ grammar, which I ain’t never 
shirked, boys, has made me what I 
are.”’—Harpevr’s Young People. 

ina e - 
“Don't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
Gal risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded. Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 
Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 


shooting at around : 


THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 


If the cream is perfectly ripened be- 
fore churning less butter fat will be left 
in the buttermilk. 








Progressive dairymen are ready to 
try new things; if they prove to be 
better than the old ones they adopt them. 


The creamery at Nappan, Nova Scotia, 
during the six months it has been run- 
ning manufactured 400,000- pounds of 
milk into cheese and butter. 


One point that recommends Winter 
dairying strongly is that it furnishes a 
source of income ata time when the 
farm has little revenue, and so prevents 
the accumulation of bills to be settled 
after the next harvest. Besides that, 
when rightly handled, it is more profit- 
able than the Summer dairy, because its 
products are sold at much higher prices. 


Winter dairying affords employ- 
ment in Winter. In this respect it bene- 
fits the farmer largely, as it enables him 
to utilize the most unprofitable season of 
the year. When on the pasture the 
cows will give more milk and butter, 
but the cost is greater, as the labor can- 
not then be as profitably bestowed. 


Here is a letter from a Wisconsin man 
to Hoard’s Dawyman which throws light 
omsome dark places: “I have just no- 
ticed the call, published in your last issue, 
of the Elgin Board of Trade for the or- 
ganization of a dairy union. But in 
reading the call it looks as though they 
were only making war on butter substi- 
tutes. Probably a majority of the mem- 
bers of that board are taking all the fat 
out of the milk, and are introducing into 
the skim-milk the same oils that the 
butterine men use, and make an imita- 
tion cheese, called ‘filled cheese.’ Does 
it look very consistent for them to try to 
stop the ‘ other fellows,’ when they are in 
the business themselves? May be they 
realize the fraud and meanness of their 
own business and want a law that 
will compel themselyes to stop. Let 
us be charitable by thinking so. This 
is a subject that interests consumers as 
well as dairymen, for when nearly all 
of the cheese factories in the Winter 
dairy districts make nothing but ‘filled 
cheese’ eight month in a year, the 
question naturally comes to us, Who 
eats them? What protection have we now 
that insures us that when we buy cheese 
some of this same stuff is not given to us? 
Here in southeastern Wisconsin nearly 
all, if not all, the cheese made is ‘filled 
cheese,’ and as far as the writer is in 
formed they are marked ‘skimmed 
cheese,’ thus making the State brand cer- 
tity that they are genuine cheese when 
they are only imitation cheese. But 
what shall we do? isa great question. 
I hope you will keep up the fight and 
spare nobody if you think they need 
prodding.” 


A Step in the Right Direction. 


Eprror American Farmer: We 
put in our Loveland Creamery last No- 
vember a Sharpless Imperial Separator. 
We are very much pleased with the 
machine. ‘The small amount of steam 
required to run ‘t, the small quantity of 
oil necessary for lubrication (not having 
to oil the machine while separating), 
the steadiness of its motion, the faultless 
work which it performs at all times, and 
the arrangement which comes with the 
machine for elevating and heating the 
skim milk, in our opinion, places the 
Russian in the front rank of separators 
to-day. 

The arrangement for heating and ele- 
vating the skim milk consists simply of 
a small brass jet pump connected with 
the steam pipe that feeds the separator 
and immediately behind it, so that with 
a pail or can sitting on the floor to catch 
the skim milk, the suction pipe of the 
jet pump reaching to the bottom of it by 
simply turning on steam with a common 
globe valve, the skim milk is immediately 
sent on its way rejoicing through a 
three-quarters inch steam pipe to the 
tank, or wherever the operator wishes it 
to go, heated to atemperature of 140° to 
180° Fahrenheit. 

As we have not used this machine 
during the Summer season yet, we are 
unable to say at this time how long milk 
heated to this temperature would keep 
sweet.—Kryrs Bros. 








Cow Stables and Care of Dairy Cows. 


Eprror Dairy: Not more than 
one barn in every ten can be found that 
contains a stable door so constructed but 
that the cattle are compelled to lie in 
their own filth, and the sides, legs, and 
udders of the cows are in a most untidy 
condition when the morning milking is 
done, and unless a great deal of washing 
and painstaking is practiced, the milk 
cannot be carried from the stable in its 
original purity. Now, but little work is 
required to remove the one great cause 
of discomfort ‘to cattle in stalls, and the 
almost whole cause of having Winter 
milk unpalatable and impure; that is, to 
have clean stables. We recently visited 
the dairy farm of a gentleman residing 
near one of our large cities, where every- 
thing was kept so neat and clean about 
the stables, that we will try and give a 
short description for the benefit of the 
readers of THe AMERICAN FARMER. 
The barn contained a manure cellar 
underneath the whole structure, and in- 
stead of the usual sloping plank floor 
and an open gutter behind the animals, 
there is a level plank floor from the 
manger back to a point on which the 
excrement is liable to drop, and all back 
of that as far as there is any probability 
of any droppings falling there is an iron 
lattice so arranged that all the liquid ex- 
crement falls directly into the cellar— 
also a large portion of the solid—the 
balance being trodden through the grat- 
ing, and the floor is comparatively clean 
and dry, This lattice portion of the 








wanted. 


floor being level and the openings in the 





lattice being p ‘arranged, the cows 
never slip on i er can they step 
backward into awgetter, which is very 


severe on cows heey in calf, straining 
the loins, by whickstie womb is weakened, 
and I doubt not premature births are thus 
~~ uced, indepemudat of all other causes, 

he very objectiamable feature in ordi- 
nary stables in which the gutter is used, 
or a step in the floor, which is sometimes 
substituted in conmeetion with the oblique 
floor, is that cows will get dirty, 

This plan not omly provides for the 
comfort and safety of the animals, but 
secures a degree of cleanliness that is 
impossible in the solid, oblique floor and 
the gutter. Where gutters are used, 
when the cows lie down the tails 
usually lie in the gutter and become 
saturated with urine, with which a large 
portion of the body is besmeared when 
the cow rises, which is effectually pre- 
vented in this arrangement. As cow 
stables are generally arranged and kept, 
no duty can scarcely be more repulsive 
to a person of cleanly habits than to re- 
quire them to wade into and sit down in 
the cow stable and milk a cow that is as 
filthy as the floor, and from the body of 
which the filth is shaken into the bucket 
by the unavoidable motion given to the 
udder, flanks, and belly in milking. It 
is fortunate for the milk dairymen, most 
of them, that their customers never get a 
view of the stable, and witness the oper- 
ation of milking, as a large majority of 
them would certainly pledge themselves 
at once to use no more milk from that 
source. There is, of course, great room 
for improvement in every branch of 
husbandry, but I believe there is none 
in which it is more required than in all 
that pertains to the dairy—none that 
will give a better return for the time 
and attention. This gentleman keeps 
about 54 cows, which are fed during 
Winter as follows: At 5 o’clock ‘a. m. 
half a bushel of grain each, then milk ; 
at 10 a. m. as many turnips fed whole as 
the cow can eat, then clean out and 
water; about 12 m. feed as much hay 
and straw cut into chaff and steamed as 
they require, generally about one busiei 
per head; at 3 p. m. give a feed of 
mangolds, then water and clean out; 
milk at 5 and again feed steamed chaff 
for night. 

In Summer the cattle are all fed on 
the soiling system, being kept in the 
stables all the time, with the exception of 
about an hour each fore and afternoon, 
when they are let out to water and exer- 
cise. In the older districts soiling is 
sure to be adopted sooner or later. 





| 


It is | 


only a question of time when pasturing | 


cattle in the open field will be the ex- 
ception. As population increases the 


price of land goes up, and soiling being | ess 


more economical than pasturing in the 
field, it will become a necessity. 
been proved here that cows kept up give 
as much or more milk and butter than 
when allowed to range, and their clean, 
fat, healthy condition seems to show 
there is no difficulty on the score of 
health. The farm contains about 150 
acres of arable and 50 meadow and 
pasture, on which are kept the young 
stock and sheep. Large quantities of 
roots, luzerne, and Italian rye grass are 
grown, the latter being sometimes cut 


It has | 


THE ORGHARD. 


Cullings. 


Whitewash is always good for fruit 
trees. 

Trim trees and vines now, before the 
“sap starts.” 


In transplanting trees, take up plenty 
of roots, and trim the tops well. 





The cherry crop is a profitable one, 
and can be turned into ready money. 


Let there be a regular distance be- 
tween your trees when planting, and al- 
low for the spreading qualities of the 
variety planted. 


Potash is valuable for fruits, and 
sandy and limestone soils nearly always 
need it. Clay soils sometimes contain 
sufficient potash, and often they do not, 


Careless fruit growers are gradually 
being weeded out of the business, for 
the reason that the only kind of fruit 
they grow is poor and there is no profit 
in such, 


If you have no time to prune the 
apple orchard, you can at least cut away 
sprouts that grow around the trunk near 
the ground. As long as these remain 
they rob the fruit and top branches. 


Kerosene oil is recommended as a 
remedy for knots on plum trees. An 
exchange says that when the oil was ap- 
plied to the knots they disappeared, and 
the tree continued to bear thriftily. 


Pear trees must have annual pruning. 
It is a better practice than thinning the 
fruit. Cut out small branches and not 
large limbs, and cut back both side and 
top shoots. The latter part of February 
is a good time to prune. 


More determined efforts have been 
made in recent years to give the peach 
orchards higher cultivation, because in 
many localities they were literally dying 
out. The new culture guards them from 
disease, and gives special attention to 
fertilizing. 

To graft or bud, only young, vigorous 
stocks should be used. Many trees are 
injured by injudicious pruning. Cut off 
decayed and diseased branches, and rub 
off superfluous buds when they appear. 
This is more advisable than cutting away 
large, vigorous branches, which o/ten 
causes decay and destruction. 


Here is a list of pears from the earliest 
to the latest Winter sort, named in order 
of ripening: Summer Doyane, Osborn’s 
Summer, Gifford, Tyson, Clapp's Favor- 
ite, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, 
Boussock, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duch- 
d’Angouleme, Howell, Sheldon, 
Bose, Beurre d’Anjou, Lawrence, and 
Josephine de Malines, 

The reports from the great fruit-grow- 
ing section of southern Illinois are that 


the peach crop has been ruined by the 


| weeks, 


severe Winter weather of the last two 
The unparalleled warm weather 
that prevailed during the month of 
January caused the peach trees to bud, 
and the premature buds were nipped by 


| the late cold wave. 


three times in a season, and will average | 


three feet in length. The first cutting 
takes place in May ; the lots are manured 
after each cutting with fine manure. I 


| fruit growth. 


have not space to describe the steaming | 


apparatus in which half a ton of straw 
can be steamed at a time, nor the various 
root, straw, and fodder cutters. In 
Summer Italian rye grass is substituted 
for roots and chaff. Each man has to 
attend and feed 20 dairy cows. With 
the above feed and management, the 
average is about 800 gallons of milk 
per head. Cows milking very heavy or 
losing flesh get in condition by using 
three and a half pounds of linseed cake 
per day. As a substitute for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tt has been said that manuring the 
orchard makes wood growth instead of 
But this need not prevent 
fertilizing after blossom time. The fertil- 
izer used should be mineral rather than 
nitrogenous, A mixture of some quick- 
acting superphosphate with hardwood 
ashes is best. Work in liberally the 
mixture of phosphate and ashes, drench 
the ground thoroughly, and cover with 
any good mulch, 


Nitrogen produces leaves and wood, 
and when applied to grapevines, more 
foliage and wood than fruit is the result. 
But the mineral element in phosphate or 
potash makes fruit grow rapidly without 
apparently increasing the foliage. 

Unleached hardwood ashes supply pot- 


stanchions they use a neckstrap and / ash to a large extent, and will be of 
chain, with a weight on it to prevent the | more value to the grapevines than the 


animal from getting entangled in it. | best stable manure. 
The length of the chain is such that the | 


animal ean lick any portion of the body 
that it could if untethered—A Farmer, 


~~ 
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The Tobacco Question. 
‘Eprror AmerIcAN Farmer: I was 
very much surprised to read Mr. Edward 
Clark’s article in Tur AMERICAN 
Farmer. “The world would be much 
better off without tobacco.” 
Now, how do you make that out? 








Why, my dear sir, how could we keep | 


our wives busy if we did not have to- | 
* } salt has been used on pears with good results, 


baeco to chew, so we can spit upon the 
floor for her to clean up after us? 
what a nice aroma when we spit on the 
hot stove. Or, how could our boy look 
so much like “a regular man” if he 
could not chew, smoke cigar or cigaret, 
and inhale the smoke and blow it out 
through his nose, or blow rings? 

Why, sir, what enjoyment would you 
leave us worth living for? The air is 
his as much as it is yours or mine; so let 
him poison it. If we don’t want to 
breathe it, why, let italone; can’t you re- 
spect his rights? Men never plan 
murder while having a good smoke. 

I quite agree with the gentleman as to 
the good smoke. But if my memory 
serves me right there has been many a 
murder planned over pipes, cigars, and 
their near kin, the glass; probably 
more than any other way. 

In closing, will say, if you have to 
study, you might let Mr. Tefft use the 
tobacco.—J. W. Goopson, Stevensville, 
Mont. 





FIRE. 
To the Public. 


The fire which occurred in our office and 
manufactory yesterday will not delay us in 
any way in filling orders. 

We have already moved into more extensive 
quarters, with 75 mechanics at their benches. 

All of our departments are running in full 
force. Our supply of fine printed matter is 
temporarily cut off, but this does not affect 
the good qualities of the ‘‘Old Reliable”’ in 
the least. Before this is read we will be ship- 
ping incubators and brooders as before.—RE- 
LIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER Co., 
Quincy, Feb. 22, 1894. 


And | 





Muriate of potash 
may be purchased quite reasonably from 
the manufacturers. Sulphate of potash 
is very, good but in this form is more ex- 
pensive. 





Lime, Salt, Etc. 


Eniror AMERICAN FARMER: Can THE 
AMERICAN FARMER, or some of its corre- 
spondents, tell us the best way to use lime, 
on What crops, and how much to the acre; 
also, salt’? It has been 


When and how should it be ap- 
It 


crop here. 
plied, and how much? 


Can anyone give the results of any experi- 
ments? Pears do very well here, but the 
trees are liable to blight. Any light on these 
subjects would greatly oblige your subserib- 
ers here, and doubtless elsewhere.—J. B. 
SAXE, Fort Scott, Kan. 

We recently published quite an ex- 
haustive article on lime and its uses. It 
is most beneficial for clover and grasses, 
but it is good for most crops, and should 
be used liberally on heavy clay soils. 
It is almost a necessity for renovating 
worn-out soils, There is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to how often it should 
be applied and in what quantities. The 
old practice in Europe favored heavy 
doses at intervals of from 9 to 12 years. 
Now opinion is in favor of smaller doses 
at intervals of from three to five years. 
The amount varies all the way from 10 
to 50 bushels to the acre, according to 
the nature of the soil, heavy clays re- 
quiring the most and light to sandy none 
at all. 

It is doubtful whether salt has any 
real fertilizing value. Sometimes there 
has appeared a benefit from its use, 
and sometimes a positive detriment 
seems to have resulted. We do not be- 
lieve that it will do any good toward 
preventing grape rot or help pears; but 
if anyone has any counter experience we 
should be glad to have it. 

The best preventive of black rot of 
grapes is to spray once or twice early in 
the season with the Bordeaux mixture, 
and later with the ammoniacal car- 
bonate of copper. ‘This is also the best 
treatment for pear blight—LEprror 
AMERICAN FARMER, 
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Opinions on Peach Yellows. 


peach trees in Connecticut, and 600 acre$ 
in Georgia, says he believes “ yellows” 
isa disease largely affected, if not created, 
by climatic conditions. His reasons for 
so thinking are that the disease has never 
been known on the Pacific Coast or in 
the Southern sections of the United 
States, but is confined to sections where, 
during the Winter season, the tempera- 
ture is constantly varying. This is nota- 
bly so in Delaware, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. He also holds 
that the discase is contagious, though 
there have been a number of statements 
to the coutrary, for its spread in any or- 
chard is almost invariably traced from 
the tree first found to be affected. 





scaieteinaegon tied 
A Wonderful Cherry Tree. 

What is believed to be the largest and 
most fruitful cherry tree in the world 
stands on land owned by Mr. John Ca- 
pron, of Oroville, Cal. It is of the ox- 
heart variety, and is a wonder in several 
ways. It is 18 years old and is 6 


60 feet high. During the season of 1-87 
(which you can put down as one excep- 


2,800 pounds of fruit. 


Husbanding Rainfall. 





farm to store the rainfall, serve as a 
skating rink and a source of ice supply, 
and a fish preserve. 
this is generally done the rainfall will 
be more evenly distributed; that the 
evaporation of the ponds in the heated 
season will moisten and purify the air, 
destroy disease,. and contribute to better 
health; that the immense and devastat- 
ing freshets of our great rivers will be 
things of the past, and the evaporation 
from it will aflect beneficially all crops. 

With a pond on a farm well stocked 
with fish, it is no trick to have fish any 
day and every day, for that matter, at 
any of the meals of the day, a luxury 
provided by Providence, in exchange 
for salt pork, which is the staple meat 
of the farmer, not of choice but from 
necessity; fresh meat not being available, 


cost of living. 








said that salt will | 
prevent grape rot, which nearly ruins the | 


is also said that | 


in the world is that in the curiosity room 
of a firm of cutlers in Sheffield. It has 
1,890 blades, and 10 blades are added 
jevery 10 years. Another curiosity is 
| three pairs of scissors, all of which can be 
covered with a thimble. 
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J. W. Wampler, State Fish Commis: | 
sioner of Kansas, urges the farmers of 
that State to each have a pond on his | 


He thinks that if 





and if available greatly adding to the 
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